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The Education for All Handicapped Children Act ,. Public _Law 
94-142, was enacted in 1975. Tile statute requires that, a "free 
appropriate public education" be. avai lable to all hand .icapiped 
children (age 3 through 21) in the United States* regardless of 
the severity of their haridicapi Unless serv ices . to ch i ldreri aged 
3-5 dr. 18-21 would be inconsistent with state legislation; The 
law also mandates that State. Education Agencies (SEAs) arid 
Local Education Agencies ( LEAs ) develop special education arid 
related services to meet these children's unique needs. In 
tandem with Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, as amended, 
this law has had, and continues to have, a profound impact on, 
riot only handicapped children and their families, but also the 
entire public education system. 

Implementation of f>. L. 94-142_has proven difficult in many 
respects. While the law mandated major new responsibilities to 
state and local education agencies, it did not provide detailed 
fed era 1 guidance nor full financing to carry out these 
responsibilities. As a result, state and local education 
agencies have had to develop a wide range of new policies to 
implement the law. In so doing, they have confronted problems 1 
and controversies ranging from the consequences of shrinking 
human service resources and the debate oyer the rights of 
handicapped persons, to professional disagreements about the 
most effective settings 4 which to educate handicapped 
children. 

Recognizing the importance of providing states with 
technical assistance to implement P . L . 9 4-142, Special 
Education Prog rams (SEP) of the tJ . S • Department of Education 
(formerly the Office of Special Education) awarded a contract 
to the Center for the Study of Social Policy ( CSSP ) to (1) 
identify effective policies used by state and local education 
agencies that serve handicapped children; and (2) disseminate 
information about these strategies ,to federal, state, and local 
dec is ion-makers . 

In conducting this project, the Center analyzed state and 
local policies in five areas of implementation: 



• Interagency collaboration; 

• Provision of related services ; 

• Provision of services to handicapped students in 
dij t-bf-d i strict placements ; 

• Implementation of the least restrictive environment 
mandate ; and 

• State monitoring and compliance activities. 



The project design proceeded from a broad overview of policies 
and implemeri t a t ion strategies developed by states arid local 
districts* through successive stages of data collection; A 
telephone survey was conducted in all 50 states; follow-up site 
visits were made to 18 states; and over 400 LEAs recommended as 
having effective policies were surveyed , with approximately 60 
fbllbw-up telephone interviews arid field visits to some 35 
LEAs. 

From these data collection efforts, the project "has 
produced four reports : 



Volume 1: Effective State- Policies to Promote Interage ncy 
Collaboration . The first volume se ts forth a perspective on 
interagency collaboration which applies not only to this volume 
of the report , but to the other three volumes as we 11. This 
volume also reviews the use of state interagency committees , 
interagency agreements, and other collaborative efforts 
designed to (1) define responsibilities for services to 
children in residential facilities; ( 2 ) promote local inter- 
agency collaboration ; (3 j assign service delivery and financial 
responsibilities among state agencies; and (4) share 
information across agencies. 

Volume 2: Effective Policies in the Provision of Related 
Service s . This report documents effective state and local 
policies in providing related services to handicapped children. 
The areas reviewed here include those state policies which 
clarify education agencies' responsibilities, and those which 
increase the resources available for related services by 
securing other state agencies' cooperation. This volume also 
examines local policies which (1) obtain resources from other- 
human service agencies, ( 2 ) pool resources to increase the 
availability of services, and (3) seek to develop new programs 
for specific population groups such as emotionally 'disturbed 
s tudent s . 

Volume 3: Policies Which Address Out-of -: 



Placeme nts and Assur e Educa t ion in the Leas t-Res-t rxctive 
Environment . Th is volume examines two important~poFi cy areas : 
the provision of services to children in out-of-d istr ict 
placements and the implementation of the least restrictive 
environment mandate. State policies are analyzed which help 
SEAs inf luence local placement •decisions, as well as others 
which transfer responsibility back t_o the LEAs for 
institutionalized handicapped students. This volume also 
examines local policies which utilize the resources of other 
human service agencies to implement the LRE mandate . These 
policies include those through which LEAs develop new programs 
to enable students to remain in local public schools; others 
that reflect LEA procedures to allow greater control over 
placement decisions, and still others that seek to change 
attitudes about integrating handicapped and non-handicapped 
students. 
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Volume 4; Effective State Monitoring Policies, The final 
volume examines two policy areas. The first focuses on SEA 
policies that seek to eva lua te program quality as well as 
perform compliance monitor ing_; the second examines alterna- 
tive strategies used by SEAs to effect i ve ly rtion i tor education 
programs administered by other state human service agencies. 

Support for this work was provided by Special Education 

Programs, the U.S. Department of Education* under Cbnt.ract 
#300-80-0829. Full responsibility. for the accuracy of its 
findings and conclusions rests with the Center for the Study of 
Social Policy. However, many thanks are due to the officials 
of state arid local education agencies and other human service 
agencies who gave their time to discuss their programs and pro- 
vide the information upon which the projects 1 reports are 
based. In addition, staff of the Center would like to extend 
particular thanks to several people whose efforts contributed 
to these reports.. Ray Smiches , the study ' s initial contract 
officer at the U.S. Department of Education, helped define the 
scope of the study and contributed to its work throughout. 
David Rostetter and Jaddis Franklin, the subsequent contract 
officers, made numerous improvements in the style and content 
of the reports. Dr. Kenneth Olseh and Ethel Bright from the 
Mid-South Regional Resource Center, the Un i vers i ty of Kentucky, 
generously shared their own work, assisted in the Center's data 
collection efforts, and worked collaboratively in the prepara- 
tion of the related services volume. Dick Galloway and Beverly 
Os teen of the National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education also assisted Center staff in all phases of 
the project's work. 
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POLICIES WHICH ADDRESS OUT-0 P-DISTRICT_ PLACEMENTS AND ASSURE 
EDUCATION IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

A major goal of P.L. 94-142, the Education for all Handi- 
capped Children's Act, is for handicapped children to receive, 
commensurate with their needs, special education and related 
services in the M least restrictive environment" ( LRE ) . This 
goal is central .to the federal law and has had a profound 
effect on the educational opportunities provided to children 
with handicapping conditions. 

This report examines policies -which state .education 
agencies (SEAs) arid local education agencies ( L E As ) have 
instituted to assure that the principle of LRE is incorporated 
within school districts 1 programs. Special attention is given 
to policies that address out-of-d is tr ict placements because 
this is one of the most controversial issues with which SEA:i 
and LEAs have grappled as they seek to assure LRE. 

I. THE MANDATE TO SERVE CHILDREN IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 

P.fc. 94-142 requires state and local education agencies 
to establish procedures to insure that, to the maximum extent 
possible; handicapped children are offered academic, 
non-academic, arid extra-curricular services in conjunction' 
with non-haridicapped children. The two central factors in 
determining whether LRE has been attained are: an educational 
program's physical proximity, to both the regular educational 



environment arid a child's home; arid the degree of opportunity 
handicapped children are given to interact with 
ridri- handicapped children. 

However, despite the law's clarity in establishing the 
least restrictive environment as a central principle of 
special education programs , no equivalent clarity exists with 

w - - - 

regard to implementation.. The resulting confusions and 
disagreements have prompted numerous court rulings, but these, 
too, because of contradictory opinions, offer SEAs and LEAs no 
consensus about what each should do. For instance, while some 
decisions have upheld the literal meaning of the LRE mandate 
and thereby rule against placing individual students in 
special schools, homebound programs, and other segregated pro- 
grams — other decisions have recognized Lhat intervening 
variables may constrain unilateral judgements against 
segregated facilities. One such decision states that the LRE 
provision is not an "absolute duty* , but rather, a 
"preference" . 

The absence of definitive policy directions has left SEA 
arid L )? ,A officials with many problems in interpreting and 
implementing the LRE mandate. These problems stem from the 
f oi lowing sources : 

• The procedural emphasis of the LRE mandate : P . L . 
9 4-142 A^^_ r ? ? s ?^_ A^ e _ procedural aspects of the 
law, rather than the criteria to judge whether the 
result of the placement process actually complies 
with the LRE mandate. Thus, while the law 
addresses the conditions in which appropriate 
decisions are to be made, it does not provide 
criteria by which to judge outcomes. 
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• J h> d i f lleuJAy of e stablish in g_£b 1 j. c i e s _ t. h a t 
r^ecogjai ^e_t he subjective nat ure of i £ d qe^nie n t s 
abo ut LRE : Because, of the nature of the factors' 
that contribute to the final placement decision, a 
great deal of discretion . is inevitable. While the 
subjective nature of this decision may ensure a 
better match between a student's need and the 
educational program, it also makes it extremely 
difficult to establish policy guidelines appli- 
cable to all handicapped students. State and 
local policies „ thus mirror federal policies: both 
are general in nature, focusing largely on 
procedural issues. 

• The difficulty of altering ^lorxq^sta ndinq— patterns 
of care for handicapped children : P. L. 9 4-142 f s 
LRR mandate encountered resistance from many 
sources, including operators of private facili- 
ties, employees of public institutions, parents 
satisfied with their children's residential care, 
and public school staff who did not want to accept 
students who had been' Institutionalized. Such 
oppos i t ion came from, not only education , but also 
other service providers in fields such as mental 
retardation, mental health, developmental disabi- 
lities, child welfare, arid juvenile justice. 

• The necessity of facing resource constraints which 
limit many district s ' ability to create a full 

£f*l!S£_2^_E£22£jL^_o : in most 

instances, school districts were able to allocate 
more special education funds in order to absorb 
the new costs created by the LRE mandate . 
However, certain districts -- especially rural 
districts a r-.d those serving children needing 
specialized and continuing care -- experienced 
budgetary problems for which some were unable to 
f irid affordable solut ions . 

• Having to trade-off the needs of handica p ped^m rl 
non -hand i capped ch i Idren : While rarely cited by 
administrators, this trade-off problem can be 
quite serious when viewed as a resource question. 
Roth current and projected budget constraints and 
falling tax bases may leave districts with the 
tough financial decision of determining to what 
groups resources should be allocated: handicapped 
or non- handicapped chi ldren. 



State and local education agencies have had to face these pro- 
blems, and in so doing, they have developed policy approaches 
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that have brought many of them closer to the goal of educating 
children in settings that rneet the LRE provisions of federal 
and state law. 

ii. state PoLieies to reduce out-of-district placements and 

ASSURE EDUCATION IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 
SEAs have the broad responsibility of promoting LRE 
statewide as part of their general supervision responsibili- 
ties and insuring tha t , even in more restrictive settings, 
education is of high quality and children are receiving all 
the procedural protections due them under federal law. In 
accomplishing their mandate, most SEAs have confronted the 
problem that, except in rare instances, they do riot have 
direc. supervision of the education of handicapped children: 
ehrldren with handicapping conditions are educated by LE As or 
lEtis (intermediate education units), or by other human service 
agencies. In addition, an SEA 1 s ability to issue specific, as 
opposed to general, policies to implement the LRE mandate 
varies fr^m state to state according to the strength of the 
SEA, its relation to local districts, each state's historical 
pattern of care for handicapped children, and the way each 
state interprets LRE . 

Despite wide variation in SEA policies addressing LRE, 
most are directed toward one of the following three goals: 
influencing the process by which handicapped children are 
placed out of district; gaining greater control over the 
educational programs of children placed in state institutions; 
and participating in efforts to deinstitutionalize handicapped 
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children. To accomplish these gbals> SEAs have developed a 
number of strategies. Some established hew rules to redefine 
both the state and local education agencies' roles and to 
create a new organizational and legal framework to implement 
and enforce P . L . 94-142. Other SEAs have developed inter- 
agency approaches which, like the other strategies just 
mentioned, expand the role state education agencies tradi- 
tionally have been assigned. The following descriptions 
summarize the activities several states have Undertaken to 
meet these three goals. 

Some SEA's have developed policies that influence the 

Connecticut and Maryland SEAs have attempted to control 
out-of-d ist ict placements by reviewing LEA recommendations for 
such actions. 



• By exercising approval and disapproval authority 
for all reimbursement for out-of-d istrict place- 
ments, Connecticut 's Department of Education tries 
to ensure that local districts have exhausted ail 
available resources within the district and among 
neighboring districts before recommending place- 
ment in any private ou t-of-d istrict facilities. 

• JliLHLZ l.£ILii set ujd anAdmissiqns, Review and 
Dismissal (ARD) process to coordinate the place- 
ment decisions of mult iple state agencies and to 
a ssure t ha t t he s e decisions yie id the mo s t 
appropriate care for hand i capped children. This 
process is essentially an inter-agency activity 
which recognizes that appropriate placements are 
best guaranteed by bringing a wide range of 
expert ise to bear on the placement decision. 



Other SEA ' s have focused oh pbl ic ies des igned to ensure an 



appro priate education in the least restrictive environment fo r 
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chi ldren in state iris t i tu tut ions . In a 1 1 emp ting to insure LRR 
for children in state i ris t i tu t i oris SEAs have had to both 
create educational programs where there had been few, if any, 



as well as assert control over educational programs 
administered by other state agencies. SEAs devised different 
strategies to accomplish this task, which was often fraught 



with political and programmatic difficulties. Three examples 
illustrate the diverse approaches taken: 

• Louisian a developed a special school district : 
This strategy made state irist i tut ions ' edUcat ibria 1 
programs, the equivalent of any other school 
district in the st_a_te> subject to all P.L. 94-142 
provisions as well . as to the state's special 
education statute. The goals were to centralize 
educational programming authority, improve the 
provision of services to hand i capped children, 
ensure compliance with the federal law, and expand 
P.L. 9 4-142 ' s mandate into other agencies' 
programming, thereby forcing LRE to become a key 
consideration. 

• Florida transferred responsibility to its LEAs for 

the education programs in i t^s i ££t_ i^ t_u_t_ i_211£A 

facilities : The State Department of Educat ion was 
a primary advocate for transferring responsibility 
for the education of mentally retarded and 
de ve lopmen t a 1 ly disabled children and other 
handicapped children in state facilities to local 
school districts. This transfer changed the 
historical pattern of providing e du cat ional 
services to these children, improv/e<l i.h- ;.jii;-ility 
of care they rece i ved , and increased the resources 
available for their education. It also reinforced 
the education of children in less restrictive 
settings by reducing the LEA ' s ability to give 
responsibility for a child to the state. 

• California's Department of Education and its You th 
Au thor i ty (CYA ) worke d togethe r to Improve, the 
quality of special education services for children 
under CYA's supervision : This was done in order 
to improve program ai tern a 1 1 ves., insure compl iance 
with P.L. 94-142, arid encourage the C YA to accept 
responsibility for program quality. The agencies 
signed an interagency agreement that defined each 
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agency^s respqns ibi ii t ie s i In acid i t ion , each of 
CYA's ten techn ical schools was given intensive 
technical _assist_a nee, policy manua 1 w a s 

developed that made explicit CYA^s commitment to 
both the goals and procedural safeguards of P,L, 
94-142 and the state's Master Plan for Special 
Education, As a result of this agreement, GYA's 
educational programs improved in quality; most 
facilities made subs tan t i a 1 ga i ns in expand i ng 
handicapped student ' s educational opportunities . 



In order to ensure LRE, other SEA 's have opted for the 
strategy of participating in broad-based de i ris t i tu t ibria 1 i . ' a - 
tibn efforts with other state agencies ♦ 



• the state of Colorado initiated such a joint ven- 
ture which, like Connecticut ' s and Maryland's 
policies, attempts to assure that all agencies 
that place handicapped children will have full 
k now ledge of available resources and will assess 
carefully children's needs. More specifically, 
Colorado's legislature passed a bill that, through 
financial incentives, encouraged local and state 
agencies especially the Department of Social 
Services to develop community alternatives to 
facilitate children remaining in, or returning to, 
their home. These local level program options 
e xp 1 i c i 1 1 y legit i mi ze the p r i nc^i pie of LRE and 
serve the purpose of this legislation: to reduce 
ou t-of-home placements so that children could be 
served in less restrictive sett * n 9?_ ari § h?l§_the 
rapidly esca la t ing costs of serving children in 
residential facilities. Simultaneously, the SEA 
and the Department of Social Services developed an 
interagency agreement that established parameters 
for joint placement, funding, and monitoring of 
all handicapped students residing in residential 
facilities. As a result of these two initiatives, 
placements in residential institutions have 
declined. 



III. LOCAL POLICIES TO PROMOTE EDUCATION IN THE LEAST 
RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

Like SEAs , LEAs have found the LRE mandate to be quite 
complex. Those LEAs having the most success in achieving LRE 
have pursued broad-based strategies that both draw on a wide 
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range of resources and infuse the entire school district with 
LRE principles. In order to develop this overall policy, LEAs 
have undertaken the following courses of action: (lj made the 
policy and political decisions necessary to achieve education 
in the least restrictive environment; (2) developed a wide 
range of less restrictive alternatives; (3) improved placement 
decisions and review procedures; arid (4) attempted to change 
attitudes about the education of handicapped children in 
relation to riori- ha nd i capped children. 

LEAs that promoted services in the least restrictive 
environment rarely "drifted" into this activity. Instead, 
they made explicit policy and political decisions .to ..achieve 
LRE, especially to serve severely handicapped students who, 
prior to P.L. 94-1 42, were rarely served by local school 
districts; This commitment has proven most effective when it 
was established firmly and negotiated early with all parties 
involved. School districts in East Central Illinois and 
Gwinnett County, Georgia, illustrate this unambiguous pol icy 
direction as well as the crucial roles played by hew 
personnel, the importance of school board support, and the 
need to address the cost implications of LRE policies. 

• School district officials in East Central Illinois 
believed that severely a fid multiply handicapped 
children, most of whom were being served in pri- 
vate rather than public schools, were not being 
served in the least restrictive environment. Care 
for these children did not comply with the federal 
mandate and did not reflect school officials 1 
beliefs that they should assume responsibility for 
this population. These officials remedied this 
situation by bringing all these children into the 
schools in one school year arid establishing the 

x i 
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East Central Cooperative Program; The program 
proved successf ul in accommoda t i ng the chi Idren , 
resulting in developmental gains for the children 
according to school officials as well as parent 
sa t isf act ion • 

• Xto Gwinnett County Schoo l District (in Georgia) 
also committed themselves strongly to educating 
all handicapped children in the least restrictive 
environment. District of f icials realized that the 
care these ch i ldren were receiving, primarily in 
several public f ac il i t ies - r heeded to be redirected 
so t h at the __public sc Ho bis w b u Id become 
responsible. Under the guidance of a new Spec ial 
Education director, administrators brought these 
child fen into the school system 1 s new p rog r am for 
severely handicapped children and also moved 
children into regular classrooms whenever 
poss ible . 



Other LE As have had to de ve lop new , less restrictive 
a lternat i ves to comply with the federal mandate . The crucial 
task here has been to ensure that LEA resources are adequate 
to the needs of their desired programs. Districts have 



attempted to maximize resources through strategies such as 



developing cooperative programs with other districts, 
administering programs cooperatively with other human service 
agencies, and extending certain forms of educational 
programming to children traditionally excluded from these 
serv ices . 

School districts in Southern Penobscot County, Maine, 
arid Tillamook County, Oregon, developed strategies for 
collaborative programming that acknowledge local preferences 
and capacities and the need for supervisory involvement. Col- 
laboration is a particularly necessary tactic for rural 
districts with a low incidence of severe handicaps. When 
jurisdictional issues can be resolved, this arrangement allows 
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districts to expand educational opportunities while spreading 
costs, and has resulted in less restrictive educational 
opportunities for severely handicapped arid emotionally 
d isturbed chi ldreri . 



• Eleven school districts in Southern Penobscot 
County , Maine formed a regional program with an LEA- 
1 ike structure -to bring into the public schools 
moderately and severely handicapped students. 
Prey iously , these children had attended private or 
state-operated facilities arid resided in, not one, 
but many districts. The superintendents. developed 
this program because of a number of problems . For 
instance, private schools refused to serve many of 
the children referred to them ; many hand i capped 
children were not being returned to the public 
school setting? and when some did return, they had 
difficulty adapting to the publ ic school setting. 

Southern Penobscot's program is actually a number of 
reg ional prog rams , each of which charges tuition 
that is allocated to districts in proportion to the 
numbe r of students enrol led . This program has 
resulted in a number of changes : students have been 
brought back into the public schools; superinten- 
dents have been drawn more closely into special 
educat ion programs and have enhanced their knowledge 
of handicapped children; and while costs often 
exceed that of Private facilities , children aire 
better served . Th is program has proven so success- 
ful that other regions within the state have 
duplicated it. 

• S c h oo 1 districts in lAIi£I!!OOK_Count^ JL _Ore£on 
developed a collaborative program to solve jurisdic- 
t iona 1 problems . Worried abou t their ability to 
deal with paper work demands and provide services to 
low incidence handicapped children, super in tendents 
formed a consortium through the Educational Service 
District to minimize administrative burdens in each 
district and ensure compl iarice with the federal law. 
Th is consort ium brought chi ldren back from state 
training schools to programs in the district; 
developed new programs that , a 1 together , of f ered a 
comprehens i ve continuum of services to handicapped 
students; and encouraged districts to serve more 
severely hand i capped children. 



Many school districts; especially larger ones, have 
opted for approaches other than district collaboration, 
these , usu ally u r*ban , districts are administering programs 
cooperatively with other human service agencies, a strategy 



that allows them access to other programs without having to 
bear total costs. Miami's Unified School District chose 
this approach because i t would avoid the if dupl icat ing another 
agency's staff, achieve cost savings, complement classroom 
programming, and help achieve the LRE mandate. 



• The Miami Unified School District entered into a 
series of agreements with private agencies in the 
community to provide a wide range of services to 
seriously emot ionally disturbed (BED) children. 
These new arrangements led to the development of 
entirely new programs that were collaboratively 
designed , f inanced , and admin istered by the school 
district and mental health agencies^ Oneof these 
programs provided an integrated day program for S ED 
children. Another consolidated a special assessment 
and planning function for SED children, as well as 
an ongoing education prog rami These programs are 
designed to complement regular classroom programming 
and minimize SED students 1 s eg r eg at ion from regular 
classrooms . 



A third strategy that school districts use to integrate 
handicapped children into school districts is e x Jte n d i ncj 
^g^ 3 :^ for - ms of educational programmin g to chi ldren who 
t radi t iona 1 ly have been excluded from these ser vices. This 
strategy increases non-hand i capped chi ldrens 1 interaction with 
handicapped children. It has been used by vocational educa- 
tion facilities such as the Cape Cod Regional Technical High 
School in Massachusetts and the Moore-Norman Vocational 
program in Oklahoma. The activities of both these schools 
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suggest that progress in achieving .LRE can be made by serving 
handicapped arid ribri-harid i capjped children together in areas 
other than the regular academic classroom. 



• The Cape Cod Regional Technical High School Progra m 
has expanded its services to handicapp i-d youth under 
a grant from the Massachusetts SEA which they have 
now replaced with local funds. Handicapped students 
are now offered a range of vocational options within 
a flexible en v i r on me n t w h i c h p e r m it s a smooth 
transition between regular and special settings . 

• ^Si^L^ has 
4 n t eg r a t ed ~lTa nd i capped children into regular 
vocational classes af ter careful assessment arid I EP 
development by special education and vocational 
education staff. Moore-Norman also has developed a 
"learning skills center" to support handicapped and 
non-handicapped children's academic programs, an 
Instructional service center with special vocational 
curriculum modules, and an open entrance and exit 
policy so that students enrollments 1 and graduations 
reflect individual capacities. Along with high 
school .students, Moore-Norman serves older students, 
many of whom are handicapped. Due to these and 
other initiatives, vocational programming at 
Moore-Norman has grown , the range of educational 
opportunities for handicapped children has expanded, 
and severely retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children are served with the non- ha nd i capped. 

Recognizing the need to put into place procedures that 
match handicapped children with appropriate resources, some 
districts have f ocussed less on program development than on 
improv^igg- pl acement decisions and the review process . These 
d istr ic ts have gone beyond the law's m i n imum procedura 1 
requirements by either stressing the qual i ty of the place- 
ment decision or involving other agencies in the placement 
process. Both Georgia 1 s Gwinnett County School district arid 
California's Contra Costa County School District have 
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developed placement policies that encourage handicapped 



children's appropriate placement. 



• The Gwinnett County School District has developed 
very explicit policies for placing haridi capped 
children in appropriate settings that meet the LRE 
mandate. Other policies focus on re -evaluating 
students who are entering regular classroom 
P^pgrams; _?PtS _ s _®^_ P? policies were developed to 
protect acompi i shments i n ach |_i_ev ing appropr ia te 
placements and to identify needs not addressed by 
programs already in- place . 



• The Co_ntra_eosta- ^Pg.1* jLY^ ^pjlPP ii—j^s t r ^c t. _ h a s 
developed a special assessment unit — ^ J 0 ?* 1 * 1 
venture of the local school district and the 
Depa r tme nts of Juvenile Justice and Youth ? eif - 
vices. The goal of this unit is to coordinate 
the assessment process to minimize agencies 
serving and making uncoordinated pla c e m ent 
decisions about the same children. This assess- 
ment process follows all the procedures necesary 
to comply with P.L. 94-142 and state and local 
mental health guidelines. Program administrators 
say that this program has enhanced the quality of 
seriously disturbed children ' s assessments, helps 
assure that these children will be referred 
appropriately, identifies those services the 
school district or other human service agency 
should provide in order meet these children's 
needs , and helps to in sure that p r o g ram 
administrators u se _ s im i 1 iar if not uniform, 
criteria in making placement decisions. 

Many school districts have found it necessary to 
initiate yet another task in order to support the LRE. mandate . 
This task focuses on the need to address attitudes \n order to 
insure that handicapped children are accepte d in their least 
restrict i ve envir on ment . A technique developed for this 
purpose is "reverse integration," a practice by which 



non-handicapped children are brought into handicapped 
ch i l dren ' s classrooms . The foil ow ing two examples document 
this strategy: 
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• The^gmta Barbara School District ( in _Ca 1 if of ri ia ) 
regularly has brought, non-hand i capped elementary 
school children into the_ classrooms of _ prof bund ly 
handicapped arid multiply handicapped students. 
The . children, serve .as both teacher aids, arid com- 
pariidris to .the haridicapped children. This program 
has changed ribri-ha rid i capped children's attitudes 
as well as those of their non-handicapped 
classmates. It also has impacted on the attitudes 
of parents arid other members of the public and 
encouraged the forging of close ties between 
special and regular education programs. 

• — — e ^Settehdorf -S chool— jj— Xowa has 
developed "practical classes,' 1 for both handi- 
capped students and _ i: slow- learner 11 non-handicapped 
students . These classes provide instruct ion in 
regular school settings. In so doing, the program 
explicitly seeks to break down the barriers 
between regular and special education. As a 
result , student performance has improved and 
attitudes about handicapped children have been 
made more pos i t i ve . 



While several of the previously mentioned school 
districts have addressed the LRE mandate in different and 
multiple ways, two districts exemplify a comprehensive LRE 
strategy. In both Tacoma, Washington , and Riverside County, 
California, efforts have been undertaken to adapt the 
principles of LRE to local conditions. The successful efforts 
undertaken in these two communities illustrate the benefits to 
be achieved by a strong and total commitment to LRE, a 
commitment that often mixes special education with general 
education policies and suggests the importance of the 
following three steps. Roth districts started with an over- 
arching theory of education in the least restrictive 
environment; both emphasized the importance of ensuring the 
commitment of distfict personnel at all levels; and, finally, 
both stressed the importance of careful programmatic 
development based on individual children's need. 
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• Tacoma 's Public Scho ols d e v e i o p e d a s ys tern of 
"progressive inclusion^ with the goal of ensuring 
that handicapped ch ildren have available to them 
the entire school systems.' resources. As a* result 
of a two _and one half year study, Tacoma decided 
to implement a phijosphy that called for the 
integrated education of handicapped with non- 
handicapped children. To accomplish this task, 
Tacoma closed its separate school for moderately 
t 6 s e v e re 1 y h a n dicapped children a n d re- 
established these programs in regular schools. 
This "progressive inclusion" program now pervades 
all aspects of public school ope rations and has 
limited to two the number of out-df-d istrict 
placements occur i ng in the past twenty years • 

• Riverside Unified School District established an 
LRE standing committee that has taken the lead in 
changing district practices. For instance, along 
with the district pupil placement committee , the 
district reyiews_all special education placements 
to ensure LRE. Because placements. are viewed as 
drily brie facet of LRE , this committee also has 
paid attention to other areas . It has sponsored 
period ic in-service workshops for teachers and 
administrators; arranged for regular education 
administrators to change positions either 
permanently or for one day with special education 
administrators: used non-hand i capped children as 
helpers in special education classes; and has 
educated parents about the desirability of 
ma i nst reaming hand i capped students . 
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POLICIES. WHICH- ADDRESS -0BT-6F-DI STRICT PLACEMENTS 

AND ASSURE EDUCATION IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

The goal of educating handicapped children in the least 
restrictive environment pervades all aspects of the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, P.L. 94-142. This goal was 
a driving force in .he law's enactment, and underlies many of 
the procedural reforms written into the statute. By now, 
eight years after the federal law's passage, the desirability 
of education in the 1 *ast restrictive environment (LRE) is a 
fundamental premise of special education programs at all 
levels of government. 

However, developing policies to assure LRE has not been 
easy. Beneath the seemingly simple term, "least restrictive 
environment," are a host of conceptual and operational prob- 
lems with which education agencies must grapple. 

State and local decisions regarding LRE have major con- 
sequences for the design of facilities, for the development of 
educational and related service programs, tor school district 
budgets/ and, of course, for the quality of education for 
handicapped and non-handicapped children alike. This report, 
the fourth in a series produced by the Handicapped Public 
Policy Analysis Project, examines the policies that state and 
local education agencies have used to (1) solve problems with 
out-of-d istr i ct placements and (2) assure that students with 
handicapping conditions are educated in the least restrictive 
environment. The report is divided into three parts: 
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Section I reviews the federal mandate regarding least 
restrictive environment, examines its origins, arid 
identifies the main policy problems faced by state 
a nd loca 1 educat ion agencies. 

Section II describes policies which state _educatibri 
agencies (SEAsj have used to reduce out-of-d ist rict 
placements and assure that handicapped students are 
educated in the least restrictive environment . 



Section 1 1 ^ examines policies which local education 
agencies (LEAs) have adopted to assure the provision 
of services in the least restrictive "environment. 
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I. THE .MANDATE TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN THE LEAST 
RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



A . The Statutory Man date 



Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.fc. 
93-112) specifies that "ho otherwise qualified handicapped 
individual ... shall, solely by reason of his handicap, ... be 
subject to discrimination" in any federally-assisted programs. 
This broad provision implies that handicapped individuals 
shall be treated in the same manner as non-handicapped persons 
as opposed to being segregated or treated differently. 

P.L. 94-142 more explicitly addresses the notion of 
"least restrictive environment, 11 although since its passage, 
the meaning of the term has been much debated. The law itself 



uses the phrase only once, in Section 618 (d)(2)(A), which 
requires the Department of Education, as part of its annual 
report to Congress, to analyze the effectiveness of procedures 
used to assure that "handicapped children receive special 
education and related services in the least restrictive 
environment commensurate with their needs." The law contains 
another more informative statement of what the phrase means in 
its requirement that states establish: 



"procedures to assure that to the maximum 
extent appropriate, hand i capped ch i ldren , 
including children in public or private 
institutions or other care f aci 1 i ties , are 
educated with, children who are not handi- 
capped , arid that spec i a 1 classes* separate 
school ing , or other removal of handicapped 
chi ldreh from the regular educational 
environment occurs only when the nature or 
severity of the handicap is such that 
educa t ion in regular classes with the use 
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of supplementary aids arid services cariribt 
be achieved satisfactorily. " Section 612 
(5) ( B j . 

The federal regulat ibris for P.L. 94-142 further specify that 
non-academic arid extracurricular services for handicapped 
childreri must be offered whenever possible in conjunction with 
services to non-hand i capped childreri. Thus , the dual com- 
ponents central to the concept of "least restrictive 
environment" are (1) the proximity of an educational program 
to the regular educational environment; arid (2) the degree of 
opportunity for handicapped children to interact with 
non-hand i capped chi ldren. 

Under federal law , both local and state education 
agencies are charged with assuring education in the least 
restrictive environment. Local education agencies (LEAs) have 
the specific responsibi 1 \ ty to ensure that each hand icapped 
child within the LEA 1 s jurisdiction is educated in the least 
restrictive environment . State education agencies (SEAs) have 
the broader duty to assure the promotion of LRE statewide. 
For handicapped children served in public day or residential 
programs other than those supervised by an LEA , the SEA also 
is required to establish policies which assure that these 
students are educated with non-handicapped students whenever 
possible, and that they are placed in separate classes drily 
when absolutely necessary (Section 200.556 of the 
regulations) . 

While P.L. 94-142 firmly establishes the principles 
involved in the "least restrictive environment" requ iremerit 



neither the statute nor subsequent federal policy statements 
define precisely how state and local education agencies are 
expected to implement the law. As a result, the courts often 
have been called upon to resolve disputes arising between 
school districts 1 policies arid parents 1 or advocacy 
organizations 1 interpretations of the least restrictive 
environment provisions. Yet court rulings, too, have given 
contradictory gu idance to SEAs and LEAs . 

Many court decisions have upheld the literal meaning of 
the LRE mandate, ruling against placements of individual 
students in special schools, homebound programs, and other 
segregated programs on the basis of the LRE provisions of P.L. 
94-142. For example, a homebound program for a 16 year old 
emotionally disturbed student that consisted of 10 hours of 
tutoring per week at the local public library, 1 arid a placement 
of a severely retarded student in a segregated educa t ion cen- 
ter for handicapped persons 2 were held to violate the rights 
of these students to placement in the LRE because they did not 
afford adequate contact with non-hand i capped s tuden ts . More 
sweeping rulings , not tied solely to P.L. 94-142, but affected 
by it, have quest ioned the appropriateness of separate 
residential care for ent ire groups of handicapped individuals. 
One of the earliest such decisions was rendered in the case of 



Blue v. New Haven Board of Education , No. N81-41 (D;C . 
Ct. 1981 ) , 3 EHLR 522:401. 

Campbell v. Talladega City Board of Education , 518 F. 
Supp. 47 (D.C. Ala. 1981). 
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Halderman vs ; Pennhurs t - S4 :a te — S^ch-aol-aftd -tos- p i ta X . In this 
case, the federal district court in Pennsylvania ruled that 
mentally retarded persons placed in state facilities have a 
right to adequate care that is free from discriminatory 
separation from non-retarded people. The judge also ruled 
that because Pennhurst , a Pennsylvan ia state institution for 
the mentally retarded/ was irredeemably incapable of providing 
such care, the State had to provide all residents with 
habilitative living arrangements and services in less 
restrictive settings in the community. 

In contrast to these rulings^ other court decisions 
have recognized intervening variables which constrain uni- 
lateral judgements against segregated facilities. Several of 
these decisions state that restrictive settings can be justi- 
fied when based on a child's heeds. For example, several 
courts have justified a more restrictive setting because of 
the need for additional services that could not be provided in 
a less restrictive environment, even though the more restric- 
tive placement allowed no interaction with non-handicapped 
students. En still another case, opportunities for sociali- 
zation in a less restrictive placement were found to be an 
insufficient basis for placement: the court here held that 
socialization undertaken prematurely might either have 



rown v. District of Columbia Board of Education, Civ. 
Ac. NO 78-1646 (D.C. District of Columbia 1978), EHLR 
551: 101. 
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traumatic consequences or lead to regression. In the most 
explicit statement yet, still another court ruled that Pit. 
94-142 does not impose an "absolute duty," but rather a 
"preference" for handicapped children to be educated with 
non-handicapped children. In this case, the court ruled that, 
having had little progress in a less restrictive environment, 
a mentally retarded child could be transferred to a more 
restrictive setting. 5 

In summary, federal legislation establishes clear 
directions for policy: all handicapped children are to be 
educated with non-handicapped students and in a regular educa- 
tion setting to the maximum extent possible. However, both 
professional opinion and court rulings have affirmed that 
factors other than physical setting must be taken into account 
when selecting a child's educational program. A child's needs 
may require a more, rather than less, restrictive setting. 
Thus, SEA arid LEA officials are still faced with difficult 
policy problems when they attempt to interpret and implement 
the LRE mandate contained in federal law. 

B . Po l i cy Problems Associated with Assuring Services in 
tJoe-^Lea^t- Restrictive Environment 

According to state and local officials, most of. the 
problems associated with developing policies that assure LRE 
stem from: 



4 Gikman v. Scanlon , 523 P. Supp. 1082 (D.C. Pa. 1981). 

^ Rocker _ v. Walters , No. C-l-80-90 (D.C. Ohio 1981) 3 EHLR 
553:121. 
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• The procedural nature of the LRE mandate; 

• The subjective nature of judging both the most appro- 
priate arid least restrictive educational setting for a 
particular child; 

• The difficulty of altering long-standing patterns of 



• tr: ade-of f s that must be made between the needs of 
handicapped and non-handicapped children; and 

• Resource constraints which limit school districts 1 
abilities to create a full range of program opportuni- 
t ies . 



The nature of all of these problems is such that they 
are not "solved" once and for all by state or local education 
agencies • They recur over time, arid must be addressed again 



and again as school boards, administrators, teachers, arid 
parents engage in the process of assuring that children are 
educated in the least restrictive environment. Because these 
problems recur and create the context in which both SE As and 
LEAs establish policy, we briefly examine each in turn. 



blems are caused by the fact that JEU-fc^— 3 4— JL4JL— add^e^s-e^ 
prijnat^Lly the procedural aspect s ^o^^a ssuring LRE . Federal law 
and regulations are quite specific about the process designed 
to increase the likelihood that children will be educated in 
the least restrictive environment. Accordingly, detailed 
rules have been established for participation in the IEP 
process, for the time schedule controlling I EP development, 
and for the appeal rights of parents. Howevei, neither the 
law nor the regulations establish criteria for judging whether 
the result of the placement process actually complies with the 
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care : 



Many state and local agencies have found that pro- 




LRE mandate. Procedural safeguards drily set up conditions in 
which appropriate decisions can be made; they cannot, by 
themselves, guarantee the outcome. 

In the absence of criteria by which to judge place- 
ment outcomes , SEAs and LE As have had to establish policies 
which recognize the subjectivity of judgements about the least 
restrict i ve environment . Necessarily, placement dec is ions are 
based on each individual case's particular circumstances, 
taking into account each child's unique abilities and needs , 
as well as the resources available to the district. In 
addition, while the placement decision depends primarily on 
informed professional judgement/ the desires of parents, 
teachers, and administrators can arfect the ultimate placement 
decision. These decisions thus allow great discretion to 
those making the placement . this high degree of discretion 
has the positive feature of enabl ing a precise match between a 
student's needs and an educational program. However, at the 
same time, such discretion carries with it the risk that poor 
judgements will be made and that considerations other than the 
child's needs will sway the decision « The individual nature 
of the placement decision also makes it extremely difficult to 
establish policy guidelines applicable to all handicapped 
students. As a result* state and local policies on LRE tend 
to mirror federal policies: they are ge'nera 1 in nature and 
focus largely on procedural issues. 



SEA 1 



s ar\d LEA 1 s also have 



had difficulty with the LRE 



mandate because the process has 
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standing patterns of care f air handicapped children . When P. L. 
94-142 whs first enacted, many handicapped children had been 
receiving care in public and private institutions or had been 
attending .day programs segregated both from public schools and 
non-handicapped children. The concept of least restrictive 
environment gained strength, of course, precisely because 
these patterns of care were judged inappropriate for many of 
the children thus enrolled. Nevertheless, in trying to change 
these placements* school administrators encountered resistance 
from several sources: from operators of private facilities; 
from employees of public institutions (who might lose jobs as 
enrollments dropped); from parents, who were satisfied with 
the care their child was receiving; and even from public 
school staff themselves who were not prepared to accept pre- 
viously inst i tut ionai ized students . 

Responsibility for altering the pattern of care for 
handicapped children has not rested with educators alone. In 
the years following P.L. 94-142 's implementation, a general 
movement to deinstitutionalize children surfaced across all 
children's service fields. In fact, t ho general term 
"deinstitutionalization" actually subsumes a number of 
different trends: 

• In the field of mental retardation and developmental 
disabilities, pressures for deinstitutionalization 
resulted in a drastic reduction in the enrollments of 
state facilities for the retarded. Adults as well as 
children were transferred out of institutions in great 
numbers to day programs, independent living arrange- 
ments, or smaller community-based facilities. 
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• In the child welfare field, dependent . arid neglected 
children were either moved from residential programs to 
cbmmurii ty-based care settings (often foster care j ^ or 
were ma in ta iried at home . 

• Children and youth. in the juvenile justice system were 
"diverted" from .the. more formal processes that were 
likely to result . in placement in correctional 
facilities, and increasingly were remanded to 
commun i ty -based counsel ing and treatment programs. 

• In the field of mental health, seriously emotionally 
disturbed children were riot so readily placed in 
residential facilities, and those children already in 
such facilities were transferred out as many of the 
facilities were closed (or are now being closed). 



Each of these major service systems mental retardation and 
developmental disabilities, child welfare, juvenile justice, 



and mental health — experienced strain and, often, conflict 
as a result of the far-reaching changes they were undergoing. 
School administrators, however, had to cope with the effects 
of al l of these changes. Because public schools became 
responsible for the handicapped children who had previously 
received education in more restrictive settings, P.L. 94- 
1 4 2 1 s mandate emerged as a central focus of all these 
different "deinstitutionalization" movements . 

In attempting to provide an appropriate education for 
the new children coming to their doors, school administrators 
have had to work within resource constraints which 1 imi-t _the-ir 
dist ricts 1 abilities to _cre ate a full range of program oppor- 



tunities . This situation has tended to dominate the politics 
of local special education: can school districts afford the 
hew programs necessary to assure that children are educated in 
the least restrictive 'environment? While the economics of 
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providing new forms of eare aire cbrnp 1 i ca t ed , in almost all 
instances school districts were required to allocate more 
funds to special education. -Even when hew programs were less 
expensive per student, than the more restrictive types of 
care, savings were usually more than offset by the districts' 
responsibilities to serve many more children than they had 
previously. Rarely did the resources that previously had 

supported restrictive types of care "follow the children" when 

----- • - - 

they returned to their home districts. For example, when a 

mentally retarded child, formerly cared for in a state insti- 
tution at the expense of the state MR/DD agency, was transfer- 
red into a local public school program, the funds that had 
been allocated for that child's care were not transferred to 
the local district. Similarly* care for which parents had 
paid prior to P . L. 94-142 often became the school district's 
sole responsibility after the federal law went into effect. 

In general, local districts absorbed the increase in 
special education costs with remarkably little opposition. 
Increased amounts of state funding for special education 
helped lessen the hew costs, and the general satisfaction with 
the hew patterns of care resulted in a sense of dollars well- 
spent. However, for certain districts* resource constraints 
continue to pose serious problems. Rural districts, in parti- 
cular, found their budgets strained and have had difficulty 
funding appropriate care settings for children with low- 
incidence handicaps. Districts with children needing very 
specialized and costly care often found the costs p roh i b i t i ve 
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arid sometimes resisted providing such care within the 
district. But even among those districts with special 
problems* many eventually found affordable ways of assuring 
LRE (as described in the next section). 

the final type of problem posed by the LRE mandate, 
t^e-trade^-o ffs between the needs of hand icapped_and_non- 
handLcapped children , was rarely cited by administrators of 
the effective programs examined in this report. As a day- 
to-day problem in a school's operation, the fear that handi- 
capped children's presence will interfere with non-handicapped 
children's education -seems to loom larger when new programs 
are being planned than when they are implemented. As the 
discussion of effective policies in the next section 
illustrates, the districts with successful programs emphasize 
the benefits rather than the penalties that result from 
educating handicapped arid non-hand i capped students together. 
As a .resource quest ion , however/ the problem of trade-offs can 
continue to be serious . As school boards examine district 
budgets and are confronted with falling tax bases and 
generally lower enrollments, the choice of allocating funds to 
either special education or regular education can become a 
difficult one. Many districts now seem to be entering a new 
phase of tough financial decisions.- As local dollars for 
education shrink, local boards must decide how to preserve the 
programs already in place. Projecting into the future, 
special education programs may even be faced with pressures to 
reduce budgets as the current national criticism of general 
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education creates a new set of priorities for education 
f iriarice . 

Many SEAs arid LEAs have developed policy approaches 
which reduce the problems discussed here, and which taring 
schools closer to the goal of educating each child in an 
appropriate setting that meets the least restrictive environ- 
ment provisions of federal and state law. In the next two 
sections, we examine, first, state policies which have 
promoted this goal and, second, local district policies which 
have helped to accomplish LRE. 
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II. STATE POLICIES TO REDUCE OUT-0 F-DI STR I CT PLACEMENTS 
AND ASSURE EDUCATION IN THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT 

P.L. 94-142 gives state education agencies a clear-cut 
mandate about LRE: as part of the SEA 1 s general supervision 
responsibilities, the SEA must assure that ail handicapped 
children in the state are educated In the least restrictive 
eriv irdnrrieht . 

In practice, however, SEAs report that carrying out this 
mandate is not at all straightforward. The overriding problem 
is one of jurisdiction. Few, if any, handicapped children in 
the state are directly under the SEA 's supervision. The great 
majority are educated by either LEAs or intermediate educa- 
tion units ( I EUs ) . Even handicapped children whose educa- 
tional programs are provided directly by the state — children 
in state institutions, for example -- are likely to be under 
the direct supervision of another state human service agency, 
not the SEA. Thus, because SEAs ' authority to ensure that 
handicapped children are educated in the least restrictive 
environment is "once-removed, 11 they must find a way to make 
other jurisdictions -- LEAs, IEUs, and state human service 
agencies comply with the LRE mandate. 

SEA policy development pertaining to LRE reflects the 
deceptive simplicity of this mandate. At one level, SEA 
policies merely pass on the federal mandate to all jurisdic- 
tions in the state, specifying that education of handicapped 
children in the state will be accomplished in the least 
restrictive environment that is appropriate for the child. To 
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this enq / all SEAs have adopted general written policies 
identical or similar to federal law arid regulations. Even 
when a state adopts a more extended description of their LRE 
goals, the policies aire likely to remain general in nature. A 
statement ih the Michigan Special Education Rules provides 
such an sample: 



Special education classrooms shall be located in 
schools housing regular education pupils of compar- 
able age and grade level . Each handicapped person 
shall be assigned to educational programs and ser- 
v ices housed i n build ings that allow handicapped 
persons to part ic ipa te f ul ly ih regular and special 
education programs/ services, or extracurricular- 
activities. Nothing in these rules shall prohibit 
special educah ion programs , such as specialized 
vocational training or programs for more severely 
involved impairment areas, to be housed in places 
other than the schools with regular education pro- 
g rams , i f such programs a re set f or t h in the 
intermediate school, district plan and are approved by 
the state board of education. (Michigan Special 
Education Rules, Section R340.1733, Rule 33(b) page 
21) 

Be yopd these general statements, however , SEA 1 s have had 
to P ut in place a variety of more specific policies, designed 
to actually affect implementation of LRE . These more specific 
poli ci ^s t r y to shape the nature of educational programming in 
the stat$ according to the SEA * s interpretation of LRE . " 

The^ specific policies vary greatly from state to state, 
for seve^l reasons. First, SEAs differ on how forcefully 
each assets authority over local districts arid other state 
agencies. in states having strong state governments , an SEA 
will tericj to be more prescriptive in its policies, and perhaps 
maintain ^n oversight function on certain types of LEA place- 
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merits. Similarly, in a state whose education agency is strong 
relative to other state agencies, the SEA is likely to make 
bolder attempts to control educational programming in state 
institutions . Correspondingly, where S E A s have less 
author i ty , their policies are liable to be weaker. 

A second reason that state LRE policies vary has to do 
with the historical differences which exist among states in 
patterns of care. As was noted in Section I, LRE policies 
must almost always change the traditional patterns of care for 
handicapped children. As a result, SEA policies on LRE 
directly reflect the different points at which states find 
themselves in terms of the historical development of ser- 
vices. For example, some SEAs have had to direct their LRE 
policies to reversing patterns of state institutional care; 
others have had to develop policies aimed at reducing private 
school placements; still others have emphasized creating new 
programs for children to whom little or no care was previously 
provided . 

Thirds SEA policies differ according to how states 
interpret LRE . Th is interpretation of ten is not solely within 
the SEA * s control . For example , a Governor ' s Of f ice , a state 
budget bureau , and other state human service agencies are each 
as likely to establish a state's posture on deinstitutionali- 
zation as is the SEA. if a state government vigorously pur- 
sues a reduct ion in institutional care, the SEA is likely to 
be supported in its attempts to achieve LRE . Alternatively , a 
state may make only ten ta t i ve efforts to reduce unnecessary 
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institutional care for handicapped children, thus making it 
difficult for the SEA, through its policies alone, to accom- 
plish its LRE-related goals. Further variation is caused by 
the fact that SEAs themselves may offer different interpre- 
tations of the LRE prov i s ions of federal law. For example , 
one SEA may tolerate a higher level of placements outside 
local school districts than another SEA would accept. In 
short , even at the highest levels of policy development and 
enforcement , interpretation of LRE is ultimately affected by 
SEA administrators 1 judgements about the issue. 

Despite the wide variation in SEA policies, those 
reviewed for this report were directed to one of three 
interrelated goals. These are: 

• First, to inf luence the process by wh ich hand icapped 
s tudents are placed out of district ; 

• Second , to gain greater control over the educational 
programs of children placed in state inst itut ions , 

( where , historically, some of the most restrictive care 
has taken place); and 

• Third, to participate in broader efforts to deinstitu- 
t ionalize handicapped children. 

This sect ion p roceeds with a description of effective 
pbl icies di rec ted to each of these goals . 

A . Policies that Inf luence the Placement of Handicapped 
Chi Idren Out -of -District 

The mos t direct approach through which an SEA can 
control out-of-distr ict placements involves an SEA review of 
LEA recommendations for such placements. Several states have 
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instituted this type of review process: Connecticut 's example 
cited below, seems to be typical of them. 



The Comiecticat Department of. Educat ion exercises 
approval and disapproval authority for reimbursement 
purposes of all requests local districts make for 
placing children in private ou t-of-d istr ict place- 
ments. This policy was established subequent to P.L. 
94-142, in Section 10-76-D of the state code , among 
other reasons, to control what the SEA believed to be 
an excess ive number of out -of -district placements . 

LEAs request SEA approval for private out-of-district 
placements by sending their recommendations to the 
Bureau of Student Services within the Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Educat ion. At this office, 
placements in private schools that have an approved 
special education program are automatically approved, 
while those in private schools without an approved 
special education program are carefully scrutinized. 

State officials require local special education 
directors to just ify that a range of placement 
options are considered in order of their restrict ive- 
ness before recommend i ng placement in a private 
facility. If state officials are convinced that an 
ou t-of-d istr ict placement represents the appropriate , 
least restrictive alternative for the child, the 
LEA's recommend at ion is approved for a specific 
period of t ime - t with spec if ic dates set to review the 
child ' s educat ional progress . Placements recommended 
by LEAs to out-of-state facilities that are not 
approve d by the state in which the facility is 
located are not approved for re imbursement by the 
Connect icut SEA. 

Particularly in conjunction with other efforts that 
LEAs have taken to increase options for educat ional 
programming i. n __the chi id ^s owh district, 
Connecticut 1 s SEA staff believe that the use of this 
review authority has reduced the number of inappro- 
priate out-of-d istrict placements. they feel that 
the SEA's rev iew may also have helped to improve the 
qual i ty of placement recommenda t ions for chi ldren 
with severe handicaps. LEA officials know that any 
placement recommendat ion sent to the state will be 
examined closely to determine if it is the least 
restrictive environment which best meets the child's 
needs. (For more i n f o rma t i on on Connect icut 1 s 
private facility approval, see the list of contact 
persons in Appendix L . ) 
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The advantage of Connecticut's review policy is that it 
serves to ensure that local districts have exhausted all 
available resources within the district arid arribrig neighboring 
districts before recommend irig placement in any private but-bf- 
district facilities. As such, it represents an effective 
strategy by which the SEA has worked to reduce but-bf-d istric t 
placements . 

Other states have instituted a variety of placement 
procedures to ensure that out-of-d i strict placements , 
including ii,st itut ional placements, are carefully considered 
and, presumably , minimized. Typically, these policies 
establish a placement process that marshalls a wide range of 
prof essidhal expertise and involves several levels of prbfes- 
sional review, in order to assure that children are placed in 
appropriate settings. in some states, these more elaborate 
placement procedures are called into play only when the normal 
I EP process has identified a child for whom (1) no appropriate 
placement is readily available; (2) an out-of-d is t r i ct place- 
ment is recommended; or (3) payment for services is contested; 
In such cases, the placement decision often must involve other 
human services agencies as well as the usual participants in 
the IEP process. Maryland's Admissions, Review, and Dismissal 
process is an example of such a placement policy. 

Maryland ' s Admi ss ions , Review, a nd Dismissal ( ARB ) 
process was originally designed to help coordinate 
the placement decisions that multiple loca 1 agencies 
were making for children in heed of residential care, 
as well as to assure that these placement decisions 
yiel'ded the most appropriate care f or _ ha nd i capped 
chi Id re ri. Multiple agencies meet regularly as ARD 
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Comm i ttees on a local and regional basis throughout 
the state. 



The ARD system was incorporated into .the Maryland 
State Special Education Bylaw 13.04.01 and was 
implemented in 1978. State officials claim that the 
ARD process has reduced t he _ number of dut-df -district 
placements statewide. In addition, Maryland 
officials believe that the range and quality of 
i nf orma t ion used in placement decisions . has_ improved 
due to the systematic participation in ARD of all 
human service, agencies- with jurisdiction over 
handicapped children. However, because each county 
maintains its own ARD committee, yielding much 
variation throughout the state, and because the pro- 
cess was riot mandatory for other agencies, the SEA is 
now in the midst of reforming the process to both 
standardize and enforce mult i -agency participation. 

In its plans, local coordinating committees ( LCC 1 s ) 
will have the force of law to require multi-agency 
involvement. Previously the ARD systems was only 
contained in the state education regulations and thus 
was not binding on health and social service 
agencies. The State Coordinating Committee (SCC) 
will review all LCC placement decisions to verify 
that all other less restrictive alternatives were 
first considered. Under executive order from the 
Governor, it will, no longer be possible to 
unilaterally place a child in residential care; 
rather it will require the participation of multiple 
agencies at both the state and local level. (For 
more information on Maryland 1 s ARD and SCC system, 
see list of contact persons in Appendix L.) 

Placement systems such as Maryland's ARD process 
operate ori the assumption that accurate arid appropriate place- 
ments are best guaranteed by bringing a wide range of 
expertise to bear on the placement decision. Increasingly, 
SEAs sec placements as an inter-agency activity, at least for 



those children with multiple handicaps or those whose needs 
are the concern of more than one service system. Such 
coord inated interagency placement procedures recognize that rid 
one agency nop professional fully understands the needs of all 
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types of Handicapped children*, ribr is likely to know the full 
range of services a child may heed. Bringing professionals 
together on a formal , systematic basis increases the likeli- 
hood that the final placement decision will be appropriate. 
This type of mechanism does not guarantee that ail placements 
will ultimately be in the least restrictive environment , but 
i t does increase the i ike 1 i hood that a wide range of resources 
will be considered in attempting to find such a placement. 

SEAs rely on the placement process to guard against 
inappropriate out-of-d istrict placements, particularly 
inappropriate institutional placements. However, for children 
in state institutions, SEAs face the additional challenge of 
ensuring that these children receive an appropriate education, 
while not remaining in i nst i tu t iona 1 cafe simply because a 
less restrictive placement is unavailable. The next section 
reviews state policies that have addressed this aspect of 
achieving LRE . 

R . SEA Policies Designed to Assure an Appropriate 

E ducation in the Least Restrictive Environment for 
Child re n in State JLns-t i tut ions 

The main difficulties SEAs face in assuring 
educational opportuni ties for handicapped children in state 
institutions have been twofold: institutions frequently had 
few or rid educational programs, and even when they did, other 
state agencies administered the programs. To comply with P. L. 
94-142, SEAs had to assert new au thor i ty , thereby gaining more 
control over institutions 1 educational programs , a task 
fraught with both political arid programmatic difficulties. 
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States have used various strategies to assert this 
authority. Generally^ SEAs seem to have sought solutions 
that were both politically feasible and well- adapted to other 
state agencies 1 institutional capabilities. Three examples 
illustrate the diverse approaches that SEAs have taken to both 
improve the education component of institutional programs, and 
ensure that these programs compl ied with P.L. 94-142 and its 
LRE prov is ions . These examples are : 



• Louisiana 1 s development of a special school district; 

• Florida's transfer of responsibility to LEAs for the 
education programs in its developmental disability 
centers ; and 

• The California Youth Authority's specialized 
programming for incarcerated handicapped youth. 

Several SEAs have created a special school district 
for institutionalized children, in order to gain control over 
the educational programs in state institutions. Along with 
focusing attention on LRE issues, this approach solves many of 
the jurisdictional issues involved in programming for Institu- 
tionalized children. This approach can be Understood more 
clearly by focusing on Louisiana's policies that created 
Special School District #i. 

T h 19 7 7 , the Louisiana legislature e s t a b 1 ished 
Special School. District #1 (SSD #1) through Act 754 , 
to provide educational services to handicapped 
children in state institutions. This arrangement 
made institutions' educational programs --pre- 
viously under the jurisdiction of the Departments of 
Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and Corrections 
the equivalent of any other school district in the 
state. Thus, SSD Si was subject to all the pro- 
visions of P.L. 9 4-142 as Weil as to the state 
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special education statute* an .arrangement that super- 
seded the brie formerly in place whereby, the other- 
state agencies had been solely responsible for. the 
educational programs provided to institutionalized 
handicapped chi ldren . . . Whi le the explicit purpose of 
the special school district was to centralize the 
authority for educational programming in order to 
comply with P.L. 94-142 , the new arrangement was. also 
intended to improve the adequacy of services, for a 
group of handicapped children who previously had 
rece i ved little at tent ion. 

Special School District #1 is administered by a 
superintendent who hires the administrative and 
teaching staff that provides seryi c e s in the 
institutions and , in addition, sets educational 
policy. The District is responsible for making 
changes in the educational programming for children 
in institutions: it does so particularly when the 
Superintendent believes that educational goals could 
be satisfied in a less restrictive environment. I EPS 
are developed _f or all children enrolled in the 
Special School District _, and particular attent ion is 
paid to placing these children but of institutions as 
soon as pbss ible . 

The benefits of Special School District #1 have been 
several. First , it has centralized authority over the 
educational programmming for children in institu- 
tions, enabling education programming decisions to be 
made by an education rather than non-education 
agency. Consequent ly , students are educated in an 
? n y JvP fyn e_n t more s i_m_i i a r to a regular school, by 
teachers certified according to state education stan- 
dards. Second, the special school di s t r i c^t has 
encouraged and participated in efforts to deinstitu- 
tionalize children. These efforts have been parti- 
cularly important in facilitating a child's smooth 
transition from an institutional education program to 
an LEA's education prog r am . The Special Schrool 
District joint ly develops IEP's with the appropriate 
LEA when the child is returning to that LEA. (See 
Appendix A for a more detailed discussion.) 



The special school district approach serves both 
legal and programmatic purposes: it ensures compliance with 
PiL. 94-142 *s provisions requiring SEA authority over educa- 
tional programming for ail institutionalized handicapped 
children, and it allows an SEA — for the first time, in many 
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states — to strengthen educational programming in state 
institutions, Tn Louisiana, for example, SEA officials credit 
the control achieved through the special school district 
approach with a marked increased in the quality of programming 
for institutionalized handicapped children. These officials 
also believe that the attention which .School District #1 
focused on the educational heeds of institutionalized children 
contributed directly to less restrictive placements for many 
of those children. Without the. control over IEP decisions 
gained through the special school district, Louisiana's 
officials maintain there was little chance that an 
institutionalized child's educational programming would have 
reflected any LRE considerations at all. 

.In effect, the special school district approach 
expands the mandate of P.L. 94-142 into other agencies' 
programming. Normally, few state laws regulating institutions 
have required considerations of least restrictive environment. 
However, by establishing a special school district, and 
thereby making institutional education programs subject to the 
provisions of P.L. 94-142, LRE has become a key consideration. 
While this step may be only one of many heeded to fully 
achieve LRE goals, it is important because it establishes a 
legal base from which to extend LRE principles into other 
areas of institutional administration. 

A second approach RE As have used to ensure that 
institutional programs are bject to ail the provisions of 
federal and slate law is to ass ign to LEAs the respons i b i 1 i ty 




for these educational programs; An example of this approach 
is Florida's transfer to local districts of responsibility for 
the education of institutionalized handicapped children. 



Enactment of CSHB 1327, Chapter 79-184, of the Laws 
of Florida, transferred responsibility for educating 
children residing in twenty lisfida _ state 
institutions from the State Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services (HRS) to local school 
distr 1 ' ._ Prior to passage of this law in 1979, 
educe programs for children residing in youth 

services training schools , mental health hospitals, 
and developmental services, facilities (known as 
Sunland Centers) had been administered directly by 
these facilities. While these facilities' 
programming could be good, it varied considerably 
from facility to facility. Thus, the transfer of 
responsibility was expected to improve the quality of 
education for children in residential facilities; 
help assure compliance of i ns t i tu t iona 1 education 
programs with state and federal law; and promote the 
deinstitutionalization efforts already underway in 
Florida, thereby helping to move children into less 
restrictive environments . 

To assist in the transfer of authority from state 
agencies to the EEAs, a state task force was created. 
Leadership was provided by the Bureau of Education 
for Exceptional Students (BEES) of the State 
Department of Education and by HRS staff. The task 
force also included representatives of the LE As and 
HRS facilities affected by the law. The task force 
met monthly during the transition year of 19 79-80, 
preparing local districts to accept their new 
responsibilities and anticipating arid solving major 
implementation problems. For example , the task force 
was the forum for identifying and eventually 
resolving several of the most difficult obstacles to 
the transfer of responsibility: e.g., conflicting 
standards of discipline between the residential 
facilities and local districts; restrictions on 
sharing student information between the state agency 
and local districts; and issues of tuition payments. 
While the task force itself was not a policy-making 
b o_djy , it w a s a key vehicle for interage he y 
communication and_gave LRAs the chariot to address 
problems that arose as they took on their hew 
respons i bi 1 i t ies . 

The 'transfer of responsibi lit y to the LE As was 
recognized by all concerned as a "herculean" task 
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(according to an evaluation report on the process ) , 
but because of strong interagency co 1 la bora t i bri it 
was accomplished successfully _ and , for the most part* 
within the time frames established by the state 
legislature. It changed the pattern of educational 
services f or i n s t i t u t ion alized children and is 
believed to have improved the quality of care as 
well. As part of the o vera 11 t r a n s fer , the 
Department of Education and HRS established a formal 
method for involving school districts in local HRS 
deinstitutionalization plans, which helped assure 
that children would be educated in local school 
facilities whenever possible, rather than in the 
residential facilities. (To obtain more information 
on Florida's efforts, see the list of contact persons 
i h Appendix L . ) 



Florida 1 s approach to assuring the adequate education 



of children in state institutions was riot free from problems . 
Of all the policies already discussed in this section, 
Florida's most fundamentally changed the historical pattern of 
care. Inevitably, this kind of change generates conf 1 i ct ; 
this was evidenced in Florida by some districts 1 initial 
refusal to take responsibility for institutionalized 
ch i ldren . 



However, the difficulties of Florida's approach are 



outweighed by its advan t ages . Assigning respons ibi 1 i ty for 
the education of children in state facilities to loca 1 
districts emphasizes the importance of education for these 
children an importance that can be forgotten in the best 

institutions and which, historically," has often been absent in 
large state institutions. By making school districts 
responsible for educating these students, the children's basic 
rights to equal educational opportunity cannot be ignored. 
The nature of children's educational experience must be 
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planned by the same jurisdiction — the LEA — that* plans for 
ribri- i ris t i tu t i dha 1 i zed children's .education. Thus, the 
long-range potential for less restrictive placements of 
institutionalized children is promoted, a potential which is 
already being realized in Florida as part of ongoing 
deinstitutionalization act i vi t ie # s . 

In other states, LEA ' s were responsible for providing 
education to handicapped children in state institutions even 
prior to P. L. 94-142. These states achieved the benefits of 
this approach without the programmatic, financial, arid 
jurisdictional changes necessary in Florida. But Florida's 
experience illustrates that states can accept the challenges 
of making such sweeping changes and, even so, achieve an 
improved service system in a relatively short period of time. 

A third approach to increasing control over educa- 
tional programs in state institutions involves cooperative 
work between the SEA arid the state agencies administering 
these institutions to Upgrade the educational programs. When 
fundamental jurisdictional reforms, such as Louisiana's or 
Florida ' s , are imposs ible, this approach may be the only way 
to comply with P. L. 94-142. The majority of SEAs seem to have 
taken this approach to gain greater control over institu- 
tionalized programs , but the resu Its have varied grea t ly , 
depending on the SEA ' s vigor in trying to improve programs ; 
the wi llingness of other state agencies to cooperate ; and the 
presence or absence of federal compliance activities. 
However, when" a state agency is willing to cooperate with the 
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SEA or even takes the initiative in applying P.L. 94-142's 



standards to educa t ibria 1 programs within institutions, the 
benefits of this approach can be substantial. One such 
example is the California Youth Authority's efforts to improve 
educational programs for handicapped children in the state's 
youth correctional facilities. 

in 1979, the California Department of Youth Authority 
(CYA) began working closely with the California 
Department of Education to improve the quality of 
special education services for children under the 
supervision of CYA . 

C YA a dm inisters training schools and correctional 
institutions throughout the state and has for years 
maintai ned educational programs in these inst i tu- 
t ions . However, program quality was variable and few 
programs compl i ed with P.L^ 94-14 2 ' s provisions. 
When SEA and CYA staff conferred on the possibility 
of compliance issues being raised in the future, CYA 
became committed to improving the qual i ty of their 
programs for handicapped incarcerated youth. A 
number of act ions f ol lowed . 



CYA and the Department of Education signed an inter- 
agency agreement that defined each agency's responsi- 
bilities for strengthening CYA ' s programs. In 
addition, an Education Administrator for Special 
Programs was appointed within the Institution and 
Camps Branch of CYA. This admin is t rat or gave inten- 
sive technical assistance to each of CYA's ten 
institutional schools. Simultaneous ly , a policy 
manual --the first of its type in the CYA --was 
developed that made explicit CYA's commitment to both 
the goals and procedural safeguards of P.L, 94-142 
and the state's Master Plan for Special Education. 
Over 50 of CYA's teaching staff have been retrained 
to obtain special education credenti als , and the 
Department of Educa t ion has ■ provided approximately 
$300,000 per year to CYA c or program improvements. 

The resulting improvement in CYA educational programs 
has been dramatic. Within three years, CYA had 
instituted procedural reforms and established 
specially des i g he d programs in all of its 
institutions. While some institutional schools 
proceeded less rapidly than others , some times due to 
superintendents 1 resistance, all have made substan- 
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tial gains , in expanding educat iorial opportunities to 
students with handicapping conditions. (See Appendix 
B for a more detailed description.) 

California's approach in its Youth Authority programs 
has Se vera 1 advantages ; Most important ly -, this approach 
encourag^g the state agency administering the program to 
accept responsibility for the quality of the program. Unlike 
other app^QQc^es , (such as -Louisiana's special school district 
which puts institution-based special education programs under 
a separate authority), California's approach requires the 
responsible state agency to give special education a high 
priority within its own management and organizational 
structure, when the agency's response resembles CYA's — that 
is, ah explicit policy commitment to special education is made 
— the result can be lasting institutional reform. Thus, the 
CYA re spo n 'se led to rapid expansion of special education 
prog^ am s vithiri the correctional institutions. 

CYA's approach also leads to a strategic advantage 
because the reform process is initiated from within an agency, 
rather th^ n from without. CYA 1 s Administrator for Special 
Prbgf an *s had been an employee of the SEA and was able to work 
well with staff from> both CYA and the State Education 
Department . Because programmatic change proceeds more rapidly 
when interpersonal working relationships are strong, the 
decision to work f rom within the CYA helped give the new 
policies momentum. Even so, some CYA institutional superin- 
tendents Resisted the hew policies, but it is likely that the 
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resistance would have been greater if change had been urged 
from others outside the Education Department. 

The three approaches discussed in this section 
Louisiana ' s Special School District, Florida's transfer of 
responsibility to LEAs , and the California Youth Authority's 
work with the California State Department of Education to 
improve care in correctional facilities — all succeed in 
bringing the precepts of P. L. 94-142 '(including LRE considera- 
tions) into education pr'ograms which previously were not 
subject to them. While such SEA policies do hot guarantee 
that every child will actually be educated in the least 
restrictive environment , they have increased the likelihood 
that LRE goals will be reached by establishing a policy con- 
text that promotes these goals/ Thus, these policies all 
represent significant steps toward guaranteeing an appropriate 
education in the least restrictive environment to children who 
previously were not so protected. 

The state policies described in this section were 
developed to achieve better control over the education of 
handicapped children in state facilities. Other SEAs have 
taken further steps in attempt ing to assure LRE , by partici- 
pating in broad-based deinstitutionalization efforts. These 
efforts demonstrate that SEAs can play a key role in 
deinsti tut ional izat ion if their policies are adapted to it arid 
their resources are marshalled^ to this end. This type of SEA 
effort is discussed in the next section. 
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C . S_ta4:^ -PoligLes-^tQ-^romcM ^ Deinstitu ti onalization 

Earlier in this chapter, the close relationship that 
exists between deinstitutionalization efforts and the goals of 
educating handicapped children in the least restrictive 
environment was noted. Too often -, however, deinstitutionali- 
zation efforts have been planned and managed by other 
agencies, while SEAs and LE As have had to cope with its 



consequences. But this lack of 
to prevail, and policies in the 
the benefits that can result 
de i nst i tut iona i i zat ion efforts . 



joint planning does not have 
state of Colorado illustrate 
when SEA's are partners in 



In 1979, the Co lor a do legislature passed Senate Bill 
26, (SB 26), to encourage the development of 
community alternatives so that children placed 
out-of-home could return to or remain in their home 
communities. The legislation^ purposes were to 
reduce out-of-home placements so children could be 
served in less restrictive settings, and to halt the 
rapidly escalating costs of serving children in 
residential facilities. The statute applied to 
out-of-home placements that were made by any state or 
local public agency. Of particular interest were the 
placements made by the Department of Social Services 
which controls most of the state's o u t-o f -h ome 
placements (including foster care and institutional 
care) . 



SB 26 provided a fixed allocation of Social Service 
funds to counties and allowed counties to use these 
funds to develop alternative community services, 
thereby lifting previous restrictions that the funds 
be used solely for residential care. Each county was 
to appoint a_Piacem_e_n_t Alternatives Commission ( P AC ) 
which, with broad community representation, was to 
develop a local plan for establishing alternative 
programs that would enable children in res iden t i a i 
facilities to return to their home communities. 

S imultaneously , the Colorado SEA and the Department 
of Social Services developed an interagency agree- 
ment -that established parameters for joint placement , 
funding, and monitoring of all handicapped students 
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res i d i ng i n re s i de nt i a i _ f a c i 1 it i es^ These include 
board and care homes, foster ?are homes , group homes> 
private residential schools, and state institutions; 
In drafting this agre eme nt , the SEA and the 
Department of Social Services brought together , in a 
series of meetings, all local special educators and 
county social service directors; Since local 
officials were actually involved from its inception, 
the resulting document not only represented a con- 
siderable change from the status quo, but also was 
likely to effect change . 

The agreement went into effect in 1979. Because of 
it, placements were no longer made unilaterally by 
the Department of Social Services. Instead, the 
child's education needs always were considered along 
with his/her social needs, with a strong presumption 
that both could be met within the home community . 

As a result of Colorado 1 s two efforts — one 
initiated by the legislature and the other by the 
executive branch — placements in residential 
institutions have declined steadily . Statewide, 
placements in residential facilities decreased by 7% 
in FY 1981 and 1982, although they then rose slightly 
in 1983. Moreover , Colorado has fpj- 1 ! 1 ^ that alterna- 
tives to out-of -home placements cost approximately 
30% of the former per-client cost of res i dent i al 
placements. While the average monthly per pupil cost 
of residential facilities has risen from $1,2 62 to 
$1,456 between 1981 and 1983, the costs for alterna- 
tive placements have dropped from $314 to $265 per 
pupil per month. Further, the rate of increase for 
resident ial services has declined steadily from 21.5% 
in 1978-79 to only 7.9% in 1982-83. (See Appendix C 
for a more detailed discussion.) 



Colorado's policies are particularly interesting 
because they link control over the placement process with the 
creation of financial incentives to develop program options at 
the local level. This policy recognizes that two types of 
encouragement are likely to control LRE at the state level. 
The first is better control over decisions which potentially 
can violate LRE , that is, decisions which result in but-df- 
district placement for children. Colorado's policy, like the 
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Connecticut arid Maryland policies analyzed previously, 
attempts to assure that ail agencies making such placements 
will have full knowledge of available resources and will 
carefully assess the child's needs before making such a 
placement. In addition, however, the Colorado policy goes 
further by providing financial benefits to a district that 
develops new programs in order to maintain children at home. 
By incorporating these incentives in a special state law, the 
state has also given policy direction to local social service 
departments and local school districts, thereby legitimizing 
.the principle of LRE in a very explicit manner. 

Colorado's deinstitutionalization effort was not 
directed by the SEA, and in fact many of the policy initia- 
tives which made it successful were undertaken by other human- 
services agencies. However, intensive and systematic collab- 
oration between the SEA, LEAs and the counterpart divisions 
of the Department of Social 'Services resulted in the major 
change in service delivery patterns which the state has 
experienced. By closely involving the SEA and LEAs with the 
decisions made by other social service officials, costs were 
reduced and children are being served in less restrictive 
settings. 

D . Summary 

The SEA policies discussed in this section aire 
designed, first, to prevent education in unnecessarily 
restrictive settings, and second, to insure? that even in these 
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more restrictive settings; education is of a high quality arid 
a child receives all the procedural protections due him or her 
under federal law. 

While it may appear that jurisdictional barriers 
between SEAs and LEfts and between SEAs and other state 
human services agencies limit SEA 1 s from pursuing these 

goals, many SEAs have found ways to overcome these barriers 
and accomplish their aims. In part, this has involved 
establising some new rules about SEA and LEA jurisdictions. 
Policies such as Maryland's ARD system, Louisiana's special 
school district, arid Florida's transfer of educational 
responsibility for children in state facilities to LEAs , all 
redefine education agencies' roles , arid give them a new 
organiza tioriai and legal framework within which they can 
implement and enforce the provisions of P.L. 94-142 . Where 
jurisdictional boundaries cannot actually be changed, SEAs 
have found success with interagency approaches. The policies 
in California's youth correctional facilities and the 
interagency cooperation shown by Colorado's deinstitutionali- 
zation effort demonstrate the gains' that can be made when two 
or more agencies work together for the s a Tie policy and 
prograrnma t ic goa Is . 

In all cases , the policies SEAs have developed to 
promote LRE seem to involve an expansion of the role 
traditionally assigned to state education agencies. 
Particularly when the SEA gets involved with children most at 
risk of restrictive placements — i.e., children for whom 
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institutional placement is considered the SEA must find a 
way to inject the principles of P;L; 94-142 into other 
agencies 1 operations; While there are many ways to accomplish 
this task, selection of one method rather than another will 
ultimately depend on such factors as the historical patterns 
of care in a state, the capabilities and interests of the 
state agencies involved, and the SEA's own sense of its 
political, programmat: and financial strength. Especially 
when their efforts have the strong sanction and support of 
state as well as federal law, SEAs which have pursued LRE- 
related goals vigorously seem to have had greater success in 
accomplishing their aims. 
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Itr. LOCAL POLICIES TO promote education in the least 

RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



Just as did SEAs , local education agencies have found 
that attempting to educate children in the least restrictive 
environment is a complex task. It is not , as is sometimes 
supposed, merely a matter of implementing one or two new 
programs. Instead, it requires a series of policy and program 
decisions which Usually involve a wide range of people, 
including school board members, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students. 

The L E As that Have achieved the most success in 
implementing the LRE mandate have pursued a broad-based 
strategy. They have infused the entire operation of the 
school district with the principles of LRE, and have used all 
the resources they can muster to create the educational 
programs that are necessary it a district is to offer a full 
range of appropriate educational opportunities. While 
specific local districts may vary widely in both the amount 
arid types of resources they can bring to this task, it is the 
sense of implementing an overall strategy which has proven to 
be the key to effective results. 

In developing an overall policy on LRE, LE As seem to 
undertake four major tasks, each of which contributes to the 
eventual goat of appropriate educational opportunities. 
These tasks include: 



Making the policy and political decisions to achieve 
education in the least restrictive onv i r on men t : 
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• Developing new less restrictive alternatives; 

• ^ I ?P?'9 v ^ n 9 placement decis ions as a step toward 
educating students in the least restrictive 
environment ? 

• Changing at t i tudes about the education of hand i capped 
children in relation to non-handicapped children. 

This section looks at the policies developed to achieve 
these tasks, and examines the alternative ways LEAs have 
pursued each of them. In closing, this section focuses on two 
LEAs that have put all of these elements of the task together 
in order to build an effective overall strategy of educating 
children in the least restrictive environment. 

A . Making the Policy and Political Decis ions to Achieve 
Education in the Least Restrictive Environment 

As have SEAs , LEAs implement i ng the LRE mandate of 
P.L. 94-142 have had to confront and change traditional ser- 
vice delivery patterns. This is particularly true with 
populations of handicapped students such as severely handi- 
capped students who, prior to P.L. 9 4-142, were not always 
served by loca 1 school districts . Many of these more severe ly 
handicapped ch i ldren had been served in private facilities, in 
state institutions, or were homebound and s imply did not, 
receive any educa t iona 1 services . When school districts had 
to bring these children into the schools and provide them with 
appropriate programs, a new level of commitment was required 
on the part of the school board, as well as a new level of 
support from parents and teachers . Gaining this commi tment 
and support often had political dimensions and required 
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careful handling in order to generate positive rather than 
nega t i ve react ions to the greater inclusion of special heeds 
children. 

Those LEAs that successfully promoted services in the 
least restrictive environment seem to have made a clearly 
defined and explicit policy decision to do so; Rarely did 
school districts "drift" into LRE . Instead, the decision to 
expand educational opportunities for all handicapped children 
in the district was most effective when it was firmly estab- 
lished and negotiated early-on with all involved: students , 
teachers , administrators, and parents. 

The value of an unambiguous policy direction can be 
observed in the strategy ;aken in Urbana , Illinois, to promote 
LRE: 



Following enactment of P.L. 94-142^ school districts 
in ea st ce^ntraJU I 1 lino is (the Champa ign-Ur bana area j 
were confronted with the need to develop educational 
opportunities for severely and multiply handicapped 
children. Until then, these children had rarely been 
served in the public schools. Instead they were 
enrolled in five private schools in the area which 
were supported. by the State Department of Mental 
Health and De velopmen ta 1 Disabilities. For the most 
part, parents were satisfied with this arrangement. 

However, as school district officials examined _this 
pattern of care against the requirements of P.L. 
94-142, they decided it was not providing education 
in the least restrictive environment . Regardless of 
the quality of care in these faci It ties , they did not 
allow interaction between handicapped and non- 
handicapped students, and thus did not comply with 
the federal mandate. Even aside from compliance 
issues, school officials felt that it was time for 
the public schools to assume responsibility for 
severely handicapped children. Their dec is ion was 
reinforced by the fact that state Mental Health funds 
supporting private schools were likely to diminish in 
coming years, endangering the quality of services 
offered to children. 
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When school district officials decided to bring these 
children into public school s , _ t hey had two options: 
(1.5 to make a gradual . t ra ris 1 t ion of students from 
private to public facilities* bring irig_ chldreri into 
the public schools as their . educat ibrial deve lbprrieri t 
and the willingness of.. their parents permitted* or 
(2) to bring all the children into the schools at one 
time r with no exception. The school districts chose 
the latter opt ion , be i ieving if the school district 
had the appropriate programs, there was no reason for 
any children to remain in the private facilities. 

To accomplish their purpose, the school districts 
established the East Central Cooperative Program for 
severely involved and multiply handicapped child re n. 
Planned with the help of the nearby University of 
Illinois, the program opened in 1978 and immediately 
enrolled all 45 children who had been placed in 
private facilities. This followed a year o f 
development in which parents were notified that their 
children would be coming into the public school 
system, and the political work necessary to Both 
diffuse parents' fears and counter any political 
opposition mounted by the private schools was under- 
taken . Despite some opposition from these sources, 
the program opened on time and administrators report 
that parents and teachers were satisfied with the 
program by the end of the first year. In subsequent 
years,, the program, has served all but one or two 
severely handicapped students in the region at a cost 
no more than, arid probably less than, the cost of the 
private schools. (See Appendix D for a more detailed 
d iscuss ion . 5 

The development of the East Central Cooperative 
Program illustrates two points about the making of policy 
decisions that lead to less restrictive educational programs. 
First, these decisions almost inevitably provoke opposition 
when they affect whole categories of handicapped children. 
Not all of this opposition is motivated by self-interest. 
That is, while several of the private schools opposed the move 
because it would put them out of business, parents, too, 
expressed anxiety about their children's transfer, because 
they feared the change might not he beneficial. Parents at 
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least knew what to expect from -the private schools in terms of 

♦ . 

quality of education; the pub-lie schools* by contrast* Had 
previously riot even tried to educate their c'h i ldreri . As it 
turned but* parents' fer s were groundless arid were allayed 
when the public program began. 

Second, the Urban a program indicates the vaiue of 
making a clear-cut decision to bring all children into the 
public schools. Within a year, all of the children previously 
segregated in private facilities were functioning in settings 
that brought them into regular contact with non-handicapped 
children. Parents, teachers, and school administrators are 
satisfied with the high degree of interaction the prog ram 
provides. Administrators are also convinced that the 
students 1 level of development has increased because of this 
program.- In retrospect, administrators realize that if they 
had decided to bring the children back gradually, many 
children would st il 1 Be in the private schools . Evidence for 
their views is prov ided by the experience of a nearby school 
district which developed a similar cooperative for trainable 
mental ly retarded students in 1978. This district sought to 
make a slow transition from private facilities and, as a 
result, many Trainable Mentally Retarded (TMR) children still 
are not in the public schools five years later. 

The Ra.st Cent r a 1 Illinois program also illustrates 
the importance of P.L. 94-142 as an impetus for new policies 
regarding LRR . A j. though district officials had been con- 
sinering publ'i c school programs for the severely handicapped, 
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it was only after enactment of the federal law that the 



participating school districts finally took the steps that 
they did. 

In other districts, the decision to bring children 
back into public school programs has resulted f rom different 
circumstances. Interest irigly -, how ever, the nature of the 
decision to forge ahead with developing programs within the 
triet for all handicapped children, without reservation 
often the same. The Gwinnett County School district in 
Georgia, which has been successful in developing new programs 
for severely and profoundly handicapped students, further 
illustrates the importance of this initial policy commitment 
to less restrictive eaucational settings. 



Gwinnett Cou-a^ y, on the outer ring of the Atlanta 
me t ropo litan area, is a rap idly g row i ng s chop 1 
district. Out-migration fro m • _ft L t_ lan t a and 
in -migration from northern states because of t he 
economic boom in the area put new demands on the 
public schools in the late 1970 's as well as brought 
new resources to the district. 

In 1979, despite sev_eral_years_ under P.L. 94-142 , 
many severely and ' profoundly handicapped students in 
the district, including severely emotionally dis- 
turbed and mentally retarded children, were not being 
served in the public schools.' They were receiving 
care in several piiblic facilities nearby, supported 
by the Georgia Department of Mental Health. 

District officials realized that the pattern of care 
had to change and that basic shifts in district 
policies would be necessary in order for this to 
happen. They recruited a n^w special education 
director (who in turn brought other staff) and gave 
the new administrators support in changing the 
district's policies. 

The new administrators ■ be 1 ieved strongly, in trie least 
restrictive environment provisions of P.L. 9 4-142 arid 
both wore ebmm it ted to increasing the ability of 
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Gwinnett County to serve all handicapped children, 
particularly t he _ se ve r ie 1 y emotionally disturbed 
students who. had been in segregated public and 
private fac i 1 i t i es.. THey convinced the Board that 
these children, should be brought into district 
programs immediately, arguing that this was more 
compliant . with P.L. 94-142 arid that, in the long fUh f 
costs would be less . 

Within two years, a program for severely handicapped 
children was developed in one of the elementary 
schools and children f rom the "nearby mental health 
facility had begun to be enrolled in the program. 
Within another year, all chldren had been transfer- 
red to this program. Simultaneously, children began 
to move out of this special program into regular 
classrooms and other programs which, while in 
separate classrooms , were in schools with children of 
ages comparable t.c those of the handicapped students. 
Thus, over a period of three years, movement from 
self-contained private facilities had been made not 
only to self -contained classrooms within the public 
schools, but to placement at least on a part-time 
basis into regular classrooms. This program has con- 
tinued in Gwinnett County, with an on-going extension 
of resources both into regular classrooms arid through 
the development of new programs such as vocationally- 
oriented programs for special education students. 
(See Appendix E for a more detailed discussion.) 



Gwinnett County, like the Rast Central Cooperative, 
illustrates the benefits of a strong policy commitment to 
education in the least restrictive environment. Tn Gwinnett 



County, the policy originated with administrators committed to 
these principles rather than with the school board. Neverthe- 
less, when asked to ratify this policy direction, the Board 



did so and supported all the programmatic activities necessary 
to bri'mj children into the public schools. 

There are similarities between the East Central 
Coo[jor3tive Program and the Gwinnett County policies which are 
worth noting because *hey also characterize some of the dis- 
tricts discussed later in this chapter. First, the importance 
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of new personnel to the LRE policy decision is riot uncommon. 
New personnel are often in the best position to change former 
patterns of service; they usually have less allegiance to 
older patterns of services and thus may be more willing to 
make major changes in their district's policies, (This is not 
always the case, of course, as new policy developments often 
can be blocked by imped iments that are unrelated to personnel , 
such as ne(. itive financial incentives; when these are removed, 
long time staff can some times pursue new polici.es as 
vigorously as new staff.) 

Second, school board support for LRE policies is 
essential in the long run. Many districts have attempted to 
implement new policies with only administrative commitment. 
In these cases, efforts are likely to founder when, for 
example, decisions are requ i red about committing new dollars, 
or when a school principal objects to moving hand', capped 
children into his/her school, unless board support is 
forthcoming. Board support must be constantly affirmed and 
nurtured because, as board membership changes, the commitment 
to LRE policies also can change. 

Third, the cost implications of less restrictive 
alternatives must be addressed, ideally showing that school 
districts will face no adverse consequences . In the example 
of fLiinois; the local school districts believed that public 
school programming for multiply handicapped students would not 
be non? expensive than private school placements: This has 
proved generally true. In Gwinnett County, cost issues proved 
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less important because of the growth In the district's budget 
due to the county's rapidly expanding population, Neverthe- 
less, the School Board proceeded with the policy commitment to 
bring seriously emotionally disturbed children into the 
schools with the undet standing that it would not lead to 
uncontrollable new costs. 

Finally, the two situations are similar in that both 
districts decided to open new programs quickly, bringing 
children into them as rapidly as possible. By not delaying the 
process, these school districts quickly placed their children, 
arid thereby did not allow strong political opposition to 
develop * 

After districts make the policy commitment to 
develop less restrictive settings, they must begin to 
implement the new programs necessary to accommodate those 
children who come into the district. The next section looks 
at policies that have enabled districts to successfully 
achieve this aspect of assuring education in the least 
restrictive environment » 



B . Developing New Less Restrictive Alternatives 

Development of new program resources requires answers 
to a multitude of policy questions. For example, districts 
must decide such issues as: What is the best jurisdiction for 
administering a new program? Bow can a district marshall the 
resources necessary for new programs? What type of new ser- 
vices and new' programs can best meet the needs of specific 
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groups of handicapped children? How can these programs be 
established in the most cost effective manner? Generally, the 
crucial task is to ensure that the districts' available 
resources match the desired programs; this fit can result from 
a number of strategies. 

Oile stragegy which has proven effective for many 
districts, particularly rural districts, is developing colla- 
borative programs with other districts. Particularly for 
districts with low incidences of severe handicaps, a collabo- 
rative approach can expand educational opportunities, while 
spreading ;osts among a number of participating districts. 
If the jurisdictional problems involved can be resolved, 
r laborative programming can produce an expanded arid less 
restrictive range of options, as programs in rural areas of 
Maine and Oregon demonstrate. 

In 1977, 11 school districts in Southern Penobscot 
Count y-^ — to -Lne , formed a regional program to ? e FY? 
moderately and severely handicapped students in the 
public schools. The superintendents of these 
districts recognized that these children, previously 
served in private or state-operated facilities, could 
be better served in the less restrictive environments 
offered by the public school system. Because the 
number of these children residing in any one district 
w' as small, the superintendents chose to regionalize 
t he i r ef forts . 

The superintendents were motivated to develop this 
regional program because of difficulties they had 
encountered with the private schools. The schools 
occasionally refused to serve children referred to 
t hem ; the rate of return of handicapped students to 
public school settings was low; and even when 
children did return to public schools , they had 
difficulty adapting because the private school 
settings had been so different. As one administrator 
put it, despite the increasing concern about the 
problem, "We were getting farther away from the whole 
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idea of LRE." Fiscal cons iderat ions . also played a 
part: private facility rates were rising 15% each 
year and districts were worried that they, could hot 
serve severely handicapped children oh their "starva- 
t ion budgets ; " 

In order to pool resources but minimize administra- 
tive costs, the superintendents of the participating 
districts adapted an unusual _3_PP_ro_ach_i _ e ¥ created 
an LEA-like structure that required neither special 
legislation nor a permanent regional staff. Along 
with the ten participating superintendents who serve 
as executive officers, the program is governed by a 
Board of Directors made up of School Board members 
from the region. 

To finance the new regional program, each of its pro- 
grams charges tuition, which is allocated to 
districts in proportion to the number of students 
each enrolls in the program. A small administrative 
budget. of about $5,000 covers the cost of the 
reg iona 1 ad v is or y board . Clerical and bookkeep i ng 
services are billed to each part ic ipat ing district 
based on the district's pupil enrollment a s i 
percentage of total enrollment in the region. 
Non-participating LE As can enroll handicapped 
s tudent s in programs on a space-available basis. 

The cooper at i ve program hao had several positive 
effects. First, it brought chi ldren back into the 
publ ic schools . At the present time, there are fewer 
than ten children from the southern Penobscot region 
served in either private facilities or state inst i tu- 
tions. Second, the cooperative arrangement has drawn 
superintendents more closely into special education 
programs . The superintendents claim t hat the pro- 
gram has enhanced their knowledge of hand icapped 
students. Third, the superintendents agree that the 
regional program prevents districts from "dumping" 
hand icapped students . The tuition fees for the 
program are sufficiently high that superintendents 
are not tempted to use them for routine placements 
when less costly alternatives exist in the i r dis- 
tricts . Fourth , while the costs of the public school 
program exceed the private facilities , superinten- 
dents seem comfortable with total costs because they 
see that students are better served. A final testi- 
mony to this program's effectiveness is that other 
regions of the state have replicated it. (See 
Appendix F for a more detai led discussion. ) 



A different solution to the jurisdictional problems 
of building collaborative programs can be seen in the special 
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education programs developed for severely handicapped children 
in Tillamook County, Oregon. 



When P. L. .94-142 went into effect, district superin- 
tendents in Tillamook County, Oregon , a rural area in 
Northwestern Oregon , were uncertain about implemen ta- 
tion. Superintendents were .worried about riot only 
the paper work demands of. P.L. 9 4- 1 4 2 but their 
ability to provide services to low incidence 
children, particularly in less restrictive environ- 
ments. Superintendents thus decided to form a 
consortium through the educational service district 
( esd) in or ier to both avoid administrative burdens 
in each district and to ensure compliance with the 
ferie^sl law. 

Piriar to this time, special education programs in the 
county were serving children with speech handicaps 
and TMR and EMR populations, although even these 
children were in self-contained classrooms. More 
seriously handicapped children, including the ser- 
iously emotionally disturbed, were usually sent to 
state training schools. 

Once the consort i u m was established, the 
Administrators ' f irst task was to bring children who 
had been in state training schools back to programs 
in the districts. This required the development of 
new programs, including a series of learning resource 
centers as well as new TMR classes, all of which are 
on the campuses cf regular school programs. Over- 
time, staff of the ESD have been able to develop an 
increasingly comprehensive continuum of services in 
the ESD, building on the special education base 
provided Urectiy by the districts. Staff have also 
worked hard to encourage greater inclusion of more 
severely handicapped eh i Id re n within each district . 

The consortium is governed by a special board made up 
of the superintend^ its of the participating dis- 
tricts. Gore services are covered under a yearly 
resolution, approved by the par t t c ipa t i ng districts. 
In addition, the superintendents propose special ser- 
vices v hich the ESD provides with the P.L. 94-142 
funds ; ich participating district transfers to tho 
BSD. (See Appendix G for a more detailed 
d iscuss iori . ) 

Both Southern Penobscot and Tillamook County 
illustrate the advantages that small rural districts gain by 
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developing cooperative programs. These advantages include the 
foi towing : 

• Both programs cite the beneficial effects of having 
superintendents closely involved in the governance of 
the prog rams • Superi ntendents , in turn, agree that 
they have gained a great deal of knowledge abac' 
special education from their participation, 

• The governance structure of Both programs is adapted _o 
local preferences and capacities. In Ma i n r h e 
cooperative was descried for a limited purpose, to com- 
plement fairly string district prog rams . Because of 
the exceptional degree of cooperation among the 
districts/ the program evolved with a minimum of formal 
structure . In Oregon, the consort ium assumed major/ 
across-the-board responsibilities for special educa- 
tion, l ereby requiring a more formal organization. 
But, as in Maine, the governance of the consortium by 
resolut ion rather than by separate contracts between 
the ESD and each of the participating districts is 
well-suited to local heeds; i.e., it provides the 
consortium with the flexibility and authority needed 
in planning while. superintendents still maintain 
u 1 1 imate accountab i 1 i ty . 



Most importantly, both arrangements have resulted in 
less restrictive educat ional opportunities for severely handi- 
capped child re n. Seriously emot iona iiy disturbed youngsters 
in each district are no longer placer* in state institutions, 
private schools, or state training schools, but now are served 
within the district. While neither dist. ! ct claims to have 
achieved all of its LRK goals — for example, Southern 
Penobscot continues to maintain a separate facility for 
seriously emotionally disturbed children, and Til 1 a mock i s 
still seeking the right mix of special classrooms and fully 
integrated programs — both programs have made great strides 
in comparison with the service delivery patterns of only a 



few years ago; 
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The cooperative approach is drily brie way to maximize 



resources in order to develb. new program alternatives. In 
larger school districts* a second approach has proven useful: 
administering programs cooperatively with other human service 
agencies. This joint administration strategy allows a dis- 
trict to gnin access to more program resources without bearing 
the total costs. While this strategy has been used by dis- 
tricts of all sizes, it- is particularly well-suited to large- 
urban school districts with an abundance of human service 
programs. The Miami Unified School District's program for 
seriously emotionally disturbed students illustrates this 
approach . 

In the late 1970 ! s, the Miami Uriifiec School Distri ct 
identified seriously emo t iona 1 ly disturbed (SED) 
children as a group needing improved services. It 
was believed that these children were riot receiving 
educational services appropriate to their needs, arid, 
in addition, too many children were being served 
out-of-d istrict or in unnecessarily restrictive 
placements . 

To develop a wide range of services for these 
children, the Miami school district entered into a 
series of arrangements with private agencies in the 
community. These new arrangements entai led the 
development of entirely new programs that were colla- 
borat ively designed, financed, and administered 
between the school district and the mental health 
agencies . 

Two programs were particularly important in expanding 
the service resources for seriously emo tionally 
disturbed children. In the first program, the school 
aistrict contracts with a private agency to provide 
an integrated day program for SED chi 1 d r e n . The 
program is administered in both private facilities 
arid in regular school s , a. id its goal is to provide 
services that _ allow chi ldreri to be reintegrated into 
regular school settings. Services provided include 
group counseling, individual therapy , and recreate on 
therapy, in addition to the normal classroom 
programming . 
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The second operates in a regular school facility and 
consolidates a special assessment and planning func- 
tion for SED students as well as an ongoing education 
program. Students move in and out of this program 
from regular schools depending on their need for the 
structure and intensive services provided by the 
program. While this program removes students from 
their regular school, students interact with non- 
hand i c ped children in the school in which the 
program is located , and return to their hottte school 
as soon as possible. (For more information on 
Miami f _s program, see the list of contact persons in 
Append i x L . ) 



The advantages of this arrangement for the school 
district and for achieving LRE are several. By making use of 
other agencies 1 resources, the school district can provide 
programs for which it otherwise might not have the resources. 
In addition, by tapping the professional expertise of the 
mental health provider agencies, the school district can make 
services available without duplicating another agency's staff 
a cost-ef f ect ive approach in a time of restricted budgets. 

Perhaps most importantly, Miami's programs are 
designed as complements to regular classroom programming. The 
placement procedures and educational programming which sur- 
round these programs seek to minimize SED students 1 segrega- 
tion t. r om regular .classrooms. The movement between these 
programs and regular classrooms is constant , and interaction 
wt;:h non-hand i capped Ludents is built into the programs. In 
su Miami's goal has been to provide intensive and highly 



specialized services, in the least restrictive environment 
possible, through a combination of agency resources. 

LEAs i ncrens i ng ly have used interagency programming 
similar to M iaTtii 1 s . 0 >t tie r similar arrange merits are descr i bed 
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in greater detail in Volume 2 of this report * "Effective 
Policies in the Provision of Related Services".) What is 
important to note is that these hew interagency service 
programs can contribute greatly to a district's ability to 
carry out the tRE maridatjj . Without the arrangements, school 
districts may not have the full complement of services needed 
to serve specific groups of handicapped children. Thus, the 
use of . other agencies 1 services reduces the strain that can 
develop between the mandate to have a full range of program 
options and the increasing constraints on agency resources. 
The two strategies discussed so far for developing new 
programs are basically resource strategies; both concentrate 
on maximizing dollars, one by establishing cooperatives, the 
other by using interagency programming. ; 

A third strategy which districts have used to include 
and integrate handicapped children is to extend certain forms 
of educational programming to children traditionally excluded 
from these services. This accomplishes LRE in two ways: it 
increases non- ha nd i capped children's interaction with handi- 
capped children, and it provides a Locus which has been 
lacking in the past in the educational programming for these 
children. This approach of "opening up" new program areas for 
hand icnppef! children is perhaps best illustrated in vocational 
education. Examples are provided by t; he Cape Cod Regional 
Technical High School Program in Massachusetts and the Moore- 
Norman vocational program in Oklahoma. 
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Over a period of years, 

Techrui-caL-High Schoo l Pro gram in Magsachosetts has 
expanded i ts services to handicapped youth, with 
particular emphas is on ma king services available to 
thoLe W J- ? eve re handicaps • _ Th is expansion repre- 
sents a local commitment to integrate handicapped 
with non-hand icapped students and was supported by a 
special vocational gfant from the SEA. 

In the sparsely settled Cape tod area, handicapped 
students had limited employment and vocational 
training opportunities. Its small rural school dis- 
tricts had limited staff and financial resources to 
develop special programs. As a result, a full range 
of school programs was riot extended to handicapped 
children. __Td reverse th is _pat tern , Cape Cod Regional 
Technical High School staff took the position that 
they would provide as many _ bp t i oris as possible for 
special needs students. Oyer the last six years, 
they have gradually expanded their services to the 
point that they can now accept virtually any referral 
from a local school district as part of their open 
enrollment policy. They provide assessment and 
design vocational options to meet individual 
students 1 needs and capacities . Services so provided 
a re well integrated with those for the non- 
handicapped, rather than being provided in, or 
entailing, a separ >te and special program. 



The expansion of vocational services has been bene- 
ficial both to the children and to thedistrict's LRE 
capacities. As one special education director said: 
"Kids who 'otherwise would sit in a resource room and 
collect a diploma are now acquiring sellable skills." 
In terms of LRE, children who once would have been in 
segregated facilities are now being educated with 
n on- hand icapped children. (See Appendix H for a more 
detailed description. ) 

A similar increase in vocational opportunities for 
hand icap>p»?d children has been pioneered in Oklahoma by the 
Mooro-Norman Vocational Technical School. 



Moore-Mor man -Vocat iona 1 - Teehnica 1 Schoo l , located 
outside of Oklahoma City, is one of a number of 
vocational centers in Oklahoma that have steadily 
increased their services for handicapped children. 
Vocational services for handicapped children have 
long "been a priority of the state special education 
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agency. as well as of the state Division of Vocational 
^ehabi libation , _ and , increasingly, the state Voca- 
tional Technical Education program, 

Moore-Norman integrates hand icapped _ch i ldreri into 
regular vocational classes after careful assessment 
and IEP development by special education and voca- 
tional education staff. Teacher aides, employed by 
the vocational education program, supplement the 
regular class room resources when a handicapped child 
moves into a vocational classroom. However, although 
students may get special instruction within the 
c lass room, the bulk of vocational programming is pro- 
vided alongside that for non-handicapped children and 
by non-educators with technical expertise. 

Moore-Norman maintains two classes for approximately 
20 handicapped students ; the remaining handicapped 
students are integrated with non-handicapped stu- 
dents. A "learning skills center" supports the 
academic p r o jg r am for b ot h hand icapped and non- 
hand i capped s tudents . An instructional services 
center has devised special vocational curricalam 
modules called "Learning Activity Packets" which are 
programmed instructional units that students complete 
at their own speed; when a student masters a parti- 
cular skill level, he/she moves on to the next level. 
There is an open enrollment and open exit policy in 
effect at the school, so that students may enroll or 
graduate at any point in time, according to their own 
schedules. (However, secondary students must operate 
within the time framework established by their local 
high school.) Th is flexible curriculum and 
enrollment/ exit policy enables handicapped students 
to learn alongside non-handicapped students and at 
their own pace. 

The Moore-No rma n Vocational School also serves 
post-high school students, many of whom are handi- 
capped. In f act , approximately 55% of its students 
are post-high school age. Many handicapped students 
who have already graduated from the local special 
education program are referred to the school by the 
loca 1 Vocat ional Rehabilitat ion agency. _^9b°9^ _ s ^??^ 
develop lEP^s for these students even though they are 
not required to do so by law. 

in the past five years vocat iona_i programming for 
handicapped students has grown from an estimated 130 
students in 1973 to the current level of 186 
students . (Th is increase has occurred despite a drop 
in overall enrollment.) During the same period, the 
sch o-o 1 has expanded the range o t educational 
opportunities f or these children, especially for more 
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severely retarded children arid for . eiriot i dria I ly 
disturbed children. {For moire . information _ on _ Mobre- 
Norman Vocational Technical School, see the list of 
contact persons in Appendix L.5 

Both of these programs illustrate the increased 
educational opportunities that can be gained by opening up 
vocational programming for handicapped children. While voca- 
tional programming is not usually thought of as a step toward 
less restrictive educational opportunities, it is just that 
when it increases the services available to handicapped 
children and brings handicapped children into contact with 
ribn-handicapped children, as in the Cape Cod Regional 
Technical High School arid in the Moore- No r ma ri Vocational 
Technical School. These programs illustrate a d imens ion of 
LRE not usually considered; rather than attempting to 
integrate handicapped students only into regular academic 
classrooms, more progress can sometimes be made by exploring 
other types of classroom activities whereby handicapped 
students actually may gain more educational benefits. 

Whet ho r it is done by any of the strategies described 
above, the development of new resources for handicapped 
children is perhaps the most important single task which L E A s 
face in building less restrictive educational opportunities. 
Without appropriate programming, any attempt to promote LRE 
serves neither * he children nor the educational goals of the 
district. However , the sheer availability of new programs 
does not in itself guarantee LRE for any particular child 
unless procedures match the child with the appropriate 
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resource. Many LEAS have addressed this component of assuring 



LRE which is examined in the next section. 

C . Improving Placement Decisions as a Step Toward 
Educating Students in the Least- R estr i ctive 
Environment 

Placement procedures ar i crucial to LRE because they 
affect, first, whether a handicapped child is appropriately 
placod and, second/ whether a handicapped child's educational 
program is constantly feeing reevaluated and tailored to the 
child's needs. While P,L. 94-142 gives great emphasis to 
procedures surrounding placement, certain school districts 
have gone beyond the law's minimum procedural requirements by 
either stressing the quality of the placement decision or 
including other agencies in the placement process. This 
section looks at two types of placement policies that have 
contributed to art increased number of appropriate placements. 

The Gwi nnett County Schoo l District in Georgia has 
developed very explicit policies for placing 
handicapped children .in appropriate settings. The 
operations Manual developed by Gwinnett County 
details the cons id': rations that are required before 
placing any child, and makes them available to both 
parents and teachers. .Special education administra- 
tors have worked to refine these policies to assure 
that policies encourage placement in least restric- 
tive environments unless strong justification can be 
given for more restrictive settings. 
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These policies are enforced through close administra- 
tive review of ail placement decisions. Because 
Gwinnett has given prirrity to developing programs 
for seriously handicapped students, special education 
administrators have carefully mon itored the growth of 
these programs and referrals made to them. Pressure 
has also been kept on all separate special programs 
to constantly reevaluate students for reentry back 
intcrr 1 ) *t classroom programs; As with the initial 
piacfcmi? . jrocess, written procedures for considering 
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this reentry have ^ee n developed and are updated 
regularly.. (For more information on Gwinnett 
County 's . placement policies, see the list of contact 
persons in Appendix L.) 

Gwinnett County's emphasis on constantly reexamining their 
placement procedures illustrates the district's concern that 
accompl ishmen ts in achieving appropriate placements must be 
protected by constant attention to evaluation and placement 
processes. District administrators also view the placement 
process as a key to identifing any unmet heeds that current 
.educational programming has failed to address. This close tie 
between diagnosis and planning for specific children and the 
administrative review of available resources ensures that, 
beyond procedural protections, the actual q ti a j i t ■; 
educational programming meets the students 1 needs. 

Gwinnett County's emphasis is on getting a high 
quality decision using traditional placement procedures. 
Other districts have deve loped unusual arrangements to assure 
that students with special heeds receive specialized arid 
comprehensive assessments. In addition, some districts hav^ 
attempted to unify special education assessment procedures 
with those used by other human services agencies. Contra 
Costa County in California illustrates this even more 
elaborate assessment method. 

CUm^a Costa County, California has developed a 
special assessment unit for handicapped children 
receiving services from more than one agency. This 
assessment unit is a cooperative venture between the 
local school district, the_ Department of Mental 
Health, and the Department of Youth Services, which 
handles all juvenile offenders. County 
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administrators believed that these agencies were 
often serving and making placement decisions about 
the same children and that it was thus essential to 
coordinate the assessment process • 

The special assessntent unit is located administra- 
tively in the County Department of Mental Health 
which supervises its operation and hires its staff; 
However , the assessment process follows all the 
procedures necesary to comply with P.L. 94-14 2 as 
w ell as w i t_h state and local mental health 
guidelines. Children are referred to the assessment 
unit by the schools, by the Department of Mental 
Health, and by Correction Officers whenever a child's 
problem seems too ^difficult or too complex to be 
addressed through normal programming procedures. The 
program ensures that the necessary expertise i s 
brought to bear on the child's problems, that all the 
resources available in the County are considered for 
placement/ and that there is a coordinated effort 
among agencies to serve the child. 

Administrators of the program believe that it ha.s 
enhanced the guality of assessment for seriously dis- 
turbed children. It also helps assure that these 
children will be referred to placements . appropriate 
to their needs, often in less restrictive environ- 
ments than otherwise would have been the. case? the 
assessment team is better able to determine when a 
regular setting can provide adequate service for a 
child. Finally, the assessment team has been useful 
in identifying se ices that should be provided by 
the school distrzet or by another human service 
agency in order to meet the needs of children. In 
this way, i.e., by spurring development .addi- 
tional resources within the County, the program has 
reduced the out-of-ni"trict placements that would 
have been made because these resources were 
u nava i lable . 

Contra Costa County officials hope that the assess- 
ment service can become even more powerful in 
reduci ng inappropriate placements for chi ldren . They 
foresee a time when the service may act as the case 
management, agent, monitoring the progress of children 
and ensuring that children are reintegrated into 
normal settings after they have been placed for a 
period of time in more intensive care settings. (See 
Append i x I for a more de ta i led descr ipt idri . ) 

The Contra Costa example illustrates the key role of 
assessment and placement policies as part of an overall system 
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of education and related services; these policies assume ev-*n 
more importance when education agencies are not the primary 
agencies likely tc place children in day or residential pro- 
grams. A placement mecF nism such' as Contra Costa County's 
allows the principles of least restrictive environment, as 
established by P.L.. 94-142, to be extended into other' human 
service ag~rici.eS 1 operations. In the long run, this mechanism 
guarantees that program administrators have used Uniform or at 
least similar, /criteria in making placement decisions. 
Students and parents also benefit because they are hot forced 
to cope with one standard for appropriate placement used by 
the education system and quite another in the menial health or 
juvenile justice system. 



Chang ing At t'i tudes ai>out the Education of Handicapped 
Ctr-LLdi^n -^U^ ^el^bi-Qn--tJD J^on-Handicapped Children 

Ultimately, no matter how clear and explicit a 

district's written policies, much of the value of education in 

a loss restrictive environment depends on intangibles such as 

the attitudes of students, teachers, principals, and school 

board members . Prom this perspective, mere placement of a 

child in either a regular school or a classroom with ridri- 

hahdi capped children, *by itself, is only one aspect of the 

issue; What the school district must try to ensure is that 

handicapped children are accepted in this setting, that their 

presence is seen to be beneficial to both handicpped and non- 

Hariri i capped students alike, arid that a process of normalizing 

r«ela t iorish i ps - ensues . These are difficult matters to address 
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through written policy alone, so school districts have had to 
initiate a number of activities to generate these attitudes, 

A technique for changing attitudes that seierris 
particularly effective is the policy of "reverse integra- 
tion," . , e . , bring ing non- handicapped students into classrooms 
for handicapped students . this practice promotes interaction 
between handicapped and non-handicapped students, eve • when 
the handicapped students require the structure and intensive 
individualized instruction that is possible in a separate 
classroom and thus are unlikely to enter a regular classroom. 
Two examples, used by districts that also have instituted 
string policies concerning the least restrictive environment 
mandate, give a s -rise of the benefits of reverse integration. 



The Santa Barbara School Di strict in California began 
its program of reverse integration on a small scale. 
Because it proved so popular with both students and 
teachers, they have expanded its >. As part of 
this program, non-hand icapped e 1 • mtary s c h io 1 
students come into c 1 a s so s for severely and 
profoundly handicapped arid multiply physically 
handicapped students on a regular basis to serve as 
aides to the teachers, and companions to the children. 
Approximately 2 5' students currently participate in 
this program. Santa Barbara School officials 
indicate that their problem is not one of obtaining 
'Hough non-nand i capped volunteers, but instead being 
iible to provide supervision and structured activities 
f i r t h e number of e 1 e me n t a r y s t u d o n t s who want to 
P a r t i c i pa t e : 

In the views of Santa Barbara officiaLs, the benefits 
of this i c t i v i t y are s eve r a 1 . Non-hand i c a p p e d 
; :''!'Vnt :; participating in the program not only have 
t. hoi own .i 1 1 i t tide's changed, but go back to their 
r ; • * j } . i r i; 1 a s s r o o in , w he r i • t h o y h o 1 p c M . i h g e the 
! * t i f ■ i d< ?s of t_ \ \i o r <: 1 a s sma t e s . 

■->■ •!...• t l it> publicity this program has achieved, 
i *o* • b.>oh i » v i » h broader. Parerii-s and othor 

•-• • r ■ i ( • • . : ■ 1 i ■ ' : i "■ »y i'oa 1 i *>.o the vn 1 no t"o be 
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3 ain u e<1 f rom W int- raction of handicapped and 
non-handicapped children may change their attitudes 
(a change that is, admittedly, hard to assess)' 
feanta 8arbara_ administrators report that, at a 
minimum, the. favorable publicity and response to the 
program by students, teachers and administrators has 
made even initially recalcitrant school principals 
more favorable. toward close ties between special and 
regular education programs; (For more information, 
see the list of contact persons in Appendix L.) 

A similar type o'~ everse integration program exists in 
Bettendor f , Iowa . 



The Bettendorf School _Distri_cj-_ has pioneered an 
instructional program fh Ft S high school of 
"practical classes" which offer another level of 
services that bridge the gap between resource educa- 
tion and regular teachers, including handicapped 
students as well as students who are not handicapped 
but whose academic records show academic 
d if f iculties . 



These classes provide resource • ?. tion in regular 
classes, thereby extending the c < .urn of services 
available and increasing the an: it of time that 
handicapped students maintain contact with non- 
hand i capped s tuden t s . The philosophy behind the 
program is that special help should be provided in 
regular classes whenever possible, rasher than taking 
students out of the classroom and serving them in 
separate resource rooms. At the same time, special 
" instruction is extended to non-handicapped students 
who are not achieving minimum progress in regular 
classes -- the so-called slo.v 'earner. 

The Bettendorf program appears to be somewhat unique 
in that it explicitly seeks h > break down the 
barriers between regular and spec.ai education. By 
combining faculty and Students of special education 
and regular education the program ..as helped foster 
more positive attitudes regarding handicapped 
students. Teachers report improved performance by 
students, and parents appeat to be happy with the 
results of the program. (See Appendix J for a more 
detailed discuss ; on . ) 

By themselves, the efforts in both Santa Barbara and 
Bettendorf cannot make major break-throjghs in educating 
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hand i capped students in less restrictive environments. 
However, they do illustrate a central truth about LRE. 
Ultimately, elaborate policies mean nothing if classroom 
interaction does not both promote effective and extensive 
educational or or tun i ties for handicapped children and, 
simultaneous' •/ , provide a g . • a t e r opportunity for interaction 
.*\'±h n on-ha.: ' .capped children. In achieving this dual goal, 
the attitudes of all those who surround handicapped children, 
as well the attitudes that handicapped children themselves 
bring to these opportunities, determine whether the principles 
nf ti<R will lead to better education. 

P ; A chieving an Over a 1 1 LRR Strateg y 

This volume has analyze fcRR policies ranging from 
:» f i »• e agency policies that establish a ccnte^ for local 
decisions, to spec i : Lc classroom "policies' 1 which seek to 
change attitudes. To fully achieve appropriate educational 
opportunities, a district must nidress all the tasks this 
section discusses. That is, cis._\^cts must explicitly, and in 
writ ing; commit themselves to LRK ; they must ievelop the new 
programs necessary to increase educational opportunities; they 
m u s t m o n i t o r the placement process to ensure t h i t 
hand t 'ripped Student is matched appropriately t j an available 
program; and they ultimately must affect a eha age in attitudes 
towa rd hand i capped eh i Id reh . 

Seve ra 1 of the d i s t r i c t s a 1 re a dy me ri t i or.ed in this 
report have addressed all th<> : -> dimensions ^' f: -hieviriq L R K . 
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tn a 1 1 • \ \ t\ o n , two other districts we examined have pursued such 
a complete r,* ; r : .uegy effectively; One of them-, Tacorna, 
Wash trig tor , nam had a 1 ; rirj history of educating children in 
the least restrict *' ve environment that pre-dates P.L. 94-1 42. 
This practice has been strengthened in recent years. The 
other district, Riverside Unified School District in Riverside 
Count/, California, focused on LRE more recently. But it, 
too, deliberately set out to address all ot the tasks 
mentioned above. The wavs in - ! .ich each of these districts 
achieved its goals, adapting the principles of LRE to local 
conditions, i 1 1 is t rates the f • L he ' its to be achieved when 
districts make s ;oh a strong ard toi * . commitment. 

T ac oma 1 s system of "progressive inclusion M of hand i- 
eapped children lias been developed and implemented 
over twenty year period. " t is described by 
special education officials as a "dynamic, 
decentralized, cooperative system patterned after the 
needs of the changing child," and Its goal is to have 
the resources of the entire school system available 
to hand i capped child re n . 

Tacorna Public School's progressive inclusion program 
began in 1958, when a two and one- ha 1 f year study to 
investigate the incidence of handicapping conditions 
in the district was launched . The study was quickly 
broadened to an examination of how best to educate 
handicapped children and at its conclusion, a 
philosophical and policy commitment was made which 
has guided Tacorna policy ever : ; i n c e : " . . . 
exceptional c v; idren need to live and lea a with 
others... Our (present) educational psychology and 
practice are calling for an education together rather 
than apart . " 

I n imp leirieri ting ti . i s ph i.loso phy , Ta coma i mrried i a t * 1 1 y 
closed its separate school for 120 moderately • o 
severely handicapped children* and began . es ta b 1 ishiag 
new, i n-school programs. If an app irop r i a t e. program 
did not exist for. a .specific hand i capped ch.i Id, it 
was created. The concept; m i i n s t r e a i ;i ] w a s 

c r*h t r a 1 to prog ram development. rv ; w p r o> j r i - s v re 
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opened in any school within the district^ depending 
upon which school would provide the greate t inter- 
action with noh-haridi capped children. fa coma 
adm i :. LSt ra tors stress that programs arid facilities 
a re . ir ranged in a mariner that makes it possible to 
include in regular school activities all handicapped 
children according to their own educational plans . 

T :oma 1 s policy of p'r-r ve i rxlus ion is by now so 

H established lb*~t • vades all. aspe . ls c; _ ib- 

c school operations. Jie district has had only two 
.t -of -district placements in the past, twenty years 
arid state and l- : al of t; i c ia 1 .i concur that they have 
net their goals of fully integrating handicapped 
children and special education programs into the pub- 
lic schools . (For more informs t ion on Ta coma 1 s pro- 
gram, see the list of contact, persons in Append i x L . ) 



T a coma ' s pub I ic school policies to promote LRE have 
become so much a part of overall school policies that they 
are difficult to distinguish from general education policy. 
Yet the program continues cd develop, In recent years, new 



programs have been initiated to both establish closer ties to 
oh u or human services agencies and t better serve additional 
p op:i 1 a t i on s , .-vich as handicapped infants , not covered by 
Wa«.h i ton State f.aw. 

White Riverside? Unit: >o 1 District's pni ici.es 



are mi \:\\ more recent in origi- are similar in intent to 

f ma ' s : 



Rivers'd-' ■ ; rui. t-io.fi Sthxxg 1. District in itherri 
r -i ] i f r. i a Mas . i i opt- od a d i s t r i c t- - w i d e po 1 ■ l y that 
I. a--, 1 • - 1 t( a . hiirtib' i .a- iviti.es which address the 
joal. of pri/"idi.n] vi<; i ri the least restrict, ive 

onvi r inherit . Riv< ;; : <!• ' ippr^Mvh attacks the pro- 
blem of prov i d i rv; . ic>! c il services in the Ip--* 



restrictive en v i r on mc on multiple f r on ' s , all 
wh i ch are gu ide;' bv a common [Sol icy statoiriijri r. . '!".■ 
s ta temr-nt a rt i cu i ; : > s t ho d i s t f i r t 1 s com Si i t mo ri t. 
servo a 1 1 h a n die a p p o d. students in an- a c c e p t : a • 
•j rev 1 ue t i ve en v i ronmen t. that is least ros t r i c t i ve , 
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To no this, the district . formed . an LRE "standing 
committee" made up of tqp_ level district staff; the 
membership changes partially each year to (guarantee 
that all staff remain committed to the LRE goal. The 
committee has taken the lead in changing district 
practices since it has strong, support from the Board 
of Education and the Superintendent. First, it 
decentralized IEP meetings to each school site rather 
than continue them at a central admin is t ra t i ve _ s i te . 
Ah Alternative Program Team at each school systema- 
tically explores any aiternatives before placing a 
en: ■■] in a special education program. 

Next, the committee worked with the district Pupil 
Placement comm? 1 1 -<e to review ill special educat ion 
placements to ensure that each handicapped child was 
served U 5 w i th in h is/he r neighborhood school if 
possible , ( 2 ) in neighborhood clusters of schools as 
a second alternative, and (?) in another school in 
the district or out of the district if no iri-district 
placement is appropriate . Physical structures have 
been modified when necessary. 

The LRE committee has sponsored periodic in-service 
workshop s for administrators and teachers and 
a-rranqed for reguh . education art' i n i strators to 
exchange permanent p--^ it ions with special education 
administrator;:;. Regular education ana special 
e ducat ion teachers a 1 so exchange posit ions for a day 
\n order to better understand earh other's functions. 
Mon-hand icapped student s are ied as "cadets 11 
helpers in special education classes and parents aiu 
educated abov:t the desirability nf serving hand i- 
capped student s with regular students through local 
PTAs ._ While Riverside maintains two separate schools 
f or handicap p e d students, t n e enrollment s a r e 
declining in earh. One school is primarily for 
pre-school children, many of whom often go to regular 
schools mi first grade. (See Aoperidix K for a more 
detail or] d 1 sen s s i on • j 



\1 thou-jh tfie Poets of Riverside's v^l -ies are • ) t 
yet oorrirS toto; their appr-^e' i ho t e ,;o r t h y • ise it v iows 
» i policy perspective \- h a t; m u s t be pursue! : * ail 
iistr M: activities: Riverside's policies state explicit:!/ 
that p;icemonts are only e r ice f- of F. R R and h ha t. equaj 
ll_t; ' nt r\\".\: he pa i >i to bi-livT -as such as aHiitude.- cm 




•^rniriq the oducat ion of handicapped children arid personnel 
policies that: encourage links be two e ri regular and special 
education. The district's actions have been consistent with 
this broad perspecti/e. For example, in their in-service 
workshops, district staff emphasize that appropriate services 
ia the least restrictive environment involve much more * nan 
just .nainstreaming handicapped children. 

The strong policy commitment to a c h i > ' y i n g appro- 
priate o luca t idhii 1 opportunities for all students distin- 
guishes bot'- Tacoma and Riverside from other LEA 1 s that have 
appro. i -hod this goal' in more l'nited ways. Moreover, both 
districts have established policies to promote services in the 
Least restrictive environment i n such a way that they are 
virtually indistinguishable from their general education 
policies. in Riverside, the policies affected administrators 
of both special education and regu-ar education. For ex amp > e , 
K*t vers i de ' s policy -encouraging principals of regular schools 
and principals of special school:: to trade jobs is ah example 
o f i n < j f f o r t t o b r ^ a k d ow n barriers between geriec.il and 
special education. Similarly, in Tacoma where all handicapped 
s ti.idi-:-, •"■ s are served on regular campuses in coh i uric t i on v .. h 
ri b ri - h . i h > : i c a " ; ; ? d s t • 1 * > n t s , the policy of p r bg r ; s s i v iricliisibri 
has >;Me an i. nh(?gr<il part of gone* . 1 educa; i .oircy; 

tfi" i:wo districts s h a r e t h r e e a d d i t; j o n a 1 p o i i e y 
')].- ■ . i i- h a ' i v ' i ) s f 1 f u 1 g u i d s for o t h e r districts t r ytiKj t < :> 
sain. ■ ; s . 
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R ! r s t , hotll districts started with an ovora,"c l unq 
theory ot education in the Least restrictive environment. In 
Ta coria , this theory was "prniji^ssive inclusion." Riverside 
: op ted the admiriistra t i v y>r — ? h to L R - ; : developed by JWK 

I erha hi. on a I Corpora tin- i Private consulting firm) and 
disseminated to California LRAs by S R A- s po n s or e d in-service 
hratnin g sessions; Some of the diffprence between the two 
d i s • :- 'cs 1 approaches can be tracked to th.^so different 
starting points. W h i 1 e the Riverside approach is more 
-\ d m 1 n i s t r .1 i . ^ x * e I y o r i c w t ■ » d , the Ta cona approach continually 
omphasi?:* its phi laseph ica 1 *uhcerpi nriirigs . Also, as a result 
! :e progressive inclusion theory, Ta coma has eliminated all 
r . .a 1 : r L f i c i 1 i t i es i • < favor of programming in regular 

. chobl .". . 

Second, both district. h a v ^ emphasized the importance 
'Mining comm \ trnen t to r.RR ar«ong district personnel a* all 
' evels; Rsnecially in th^ 0 ^ r 1 y years of its programming, 
Tacoma pursu'^rj this goal through intensive staff recruitment 
a nd * 1 1 a f f training efforts. R i v e r s i d o h a s h a d a c o m r a r a b 1 e 
• "npr.. is i s oh irv/rLvir.g a dm i n i s t: r a t i. ve [personnel, principals, 
: ri d t ■ * a c H i ■ r s in its standing r omm L t t r . » . In hot h t \ i s I; r lets , 
. ffi^i.ils credit this act i d i ssdm i ha it i on of an LRR ; ^rioiifa- 
. ori ,i i»y factor if", b i: i 1 d ; n ■ j widespread ■ upport f o i: 
p ro- ; »■ irnrn. it i . .: cha iv jr.* . 

Third, both disi rirts <mi j. h n s ; :■• <: the im'ortanee d 
careful prog raminat: i c planning th.it. i «*; has eg on t he n eds of- 
individual ;hi Idi f>n. districts must assess neegs r ;: r • * f u 1 ] 7 , 
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■ :kist -ivaii.ible resources when possible, and ultimately be 
prepared when necessary to commit new resources to new p' j- 
rjrams. Tocoma illustrates, however, that the great majority 
of prbgrnmm ing can be done, not ^^rough discrete, separate 
programs , but in the context c regu lar school program™ irig . 
Riversi 03 too has been able to achieve 'any of its goals by 
adapting the LRE process to on-going school board decisions 
about programming and facilities, thereby not requiring 
"special 11 policy decision- that '..ere separate from those 
a f f ec t i ng regu la r education. 
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S PRC! .-J. SCHOOL O rr .^CT Mli\ ON E 

LOUTS i AM A 



FECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NUMBER ONE 
LOUISIANA 



SU MMARY 

In }' : )17-, the Louisiana legislature passed a law, Act 7 54, 
creatine; a special school district to provide an educational 
program to handicapped children aged 0-21 in 16 public insti- 
tutions; Known as Special School District Number One, this 
district ts funded through a separate line- : rem in the state 
irudget and is headed by a superintendent whn reports directly 
to the State Superintendent. The district- maintains an 
enrollment- of 1900 students, employs 6 00 stair, most of whom 
work directly in the institutions, a no sup}-" ! - a budge*- of 
S 1 4 . 5 million. 

Sirica its -creation, Special School District ; amber One 
his achinv -] its primary objective of enhance j educational 
s.'"r-ice ; - to hann ■' capped students in state institutions. Prior 
to iihis act> handicapped students in institutions receded an 
education Fro:.? ^; ; e institution ia which t' e\ ra. sided, designer" 
:)or.ii-^d jy hh? c, •" r i c <" f M e a t a 1 fi ; dith and ..ubstanco 
• \ r # is* ;• the office c- ft^nt^L ~> re],}..: Loa , or. tile Dc partmeht of 

Corr'-a- inns aad sometime ^ carried out by LF:-\./s. Since the 
special school district was cheated, tcacfiii:? must now be 
Certified lv the l) - a r ] - > r KducaM >n and 'tud<v.ts receive an 
"due r. io nrovioad by an education agency in a more 
sehoo 1-1 i e env i f on; ieht . 
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OBJECTIVES ^lJ]LJr^KG£lL^PULATI ON 

the intent of the establishment of Louisiana's special 
school district was to ' nprove the quality of education 
provided to handicapped students in public institutions and to 
bring their -niLica t- iorial program into compliance with P.L. 94- 
14 2. The legislation creating Special School District Number 
One was meant to foe attention on the educational needs of 
handicapped students {aged 0-21) residing in public mental 
health, mental retardation and correctional institutions*. 
Officials recognized that these student ^ had not been given 
adequate attention. The creation of a special school district 

was designed to bring education dollars, sta.Cf, curricula, and 

»_____ ___ _________ ___________ 

standards to the educa t ? on: 1 program tor handicapped students 

residing instate institutions. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICY 

Beginning in 1976, the T)i rector of Special Education in 

Louisiana began several initiatives to bring » He education 

p r-'"i into compliance with P.L. 94-142. One such initiative 
was targeted at hand i. c^pp' • . students in state institutions 

itudehts who previously had received little or ho • *- tent ion by 
education officials. Louisiana operates an equalization pro- 
gram to assure that every student has available a minimum 
-irnount- of educa t i ona 1 resources regardless of the district; in 

1 H'lree state-npera te •_ \ Mlities one tor deaf children^ 
orv for blind children; and om> for or t hoped i ea 1 ly h a n d i - 
capped children wr-re not i,. eluded in the special school 
district; 
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which. he or slid lives. Special education officials sought to 
extend this egua 1 i za t i on principle to handicapped students in 
state institutions so that ::nese students would receive an 
educational program comparable to that of other handicapped 
children in the state. ; 

In addition to extending equal financial resources , 
special education officials sought to focus programmatic and 
policy attention on students : n state institutions. The 
education department had ffiai.rit^ihed no responsibility for 
handle. oped students in public: institutions and lid not 
monitor their educational programs. Creation of a special 
sche 1 district was therefore intended to bring ' he educa- 
tional programs of thes* students under the direction of the 
State Hoar, ;f Education instead of left up to the agency 
operating th ? institution. 

Originally, ^ he legislature considered establishing three 
different special school districts: one for institutions run 
by the O^jfice of Mental Health, one for institutions run by 
Ufice of vj ) n t i 1 Retardation, and one for institutions 
ted by the department of Corrections. However, th : 
I... j is .. itu e decided to establish a single school district for 
1 1 r >t..?t«3 instil t ions becaiise they wanted to focus attention 
on the hd..c:it ; oha l program in each institution regardless of 
t ri Vi particular type of institution involved. Making a 
s^p-irate school district Tor I: he Department of Corrections, 
: or exa .pie, would make education subservient to the prifnary 
io.il of security. Titus, the legislature sought to create a 
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mechanism that would cross alld istrict and agency boundaries 
in order to better meet the educational needs of handicapped 
students residing in state institutions. 

The financial plan for the special school district was 
detailed in the legislation. State education monies were 
appropriated through a separate line item in the budget. In 
the first year of operation, 1979, the legislature 
appropriated $2 million of state education money. Other state 
and federal funds are added, (see page 6 below.) 

In addition to these funds, the legislature initially 
required the local district where the handicapped child lives 
to add an amount equal to the per-pupi 1 expenditure in the 
district. Two years later this provision was eliminated since 
the state found it cumbersome to bill the LEAs and the LE As 
disliked the added cost. Prior to the special school 
district, money for the children's educational program flowed 
from the legislature to the state agency operating the 
institution and from P.L. 89-313 funds. 

These and other details were worked out by staff of the 
special education division of the SEA. The Superintendent was 
supportive of the idea and carried it to the legislature. The 
Office of Mental Retardation was also supportive of the plan? 
the Office of Mental Health and the Department of Corrections 
took a "watch-and-seo" att i trade , unsure of how the plan would 
actually work. 

The final bill, Act 754, was passed by both houses of the 
legislature arid signed into law in 1977. 
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IMPLEMENT ATION 

It took two years to set up the special school district 
following the legislation passed in 1977. During those twd 
vears, centra l^a Mmin is it rat ive staff were hired arid plans for 
* m p 1 e rri e ri t a t i b ri were detailed. A Superintendent of the 
iii.ttrict was appointed arid three Assistant Superintendents 
hir mI; an Assistant Superintendent for Administration., an 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, and an Assistant 
- :it>?r rnt^ndent for Interagency Activities. The admintstrat ive 
: a f :: r n t up their headquarters in Baton Rouge and began 
hiring teachers; teacher aides, diagnosticians, and pr-incipals 
to staff the local schools in each institution. 

Special School District Number One was originally 
established as part of the special education division within 
the SEA. However, after two years, it became clear to some 
officials that subsuming the special district under the 
bureaucracy was hindering its efforts. operational delays and 
e labor J t e technical procedures were limiting its 
opportunities. The State Superintendent therefore took it out 
of the special education division and made it an independent 
unit that reports directly to the State Superintendent. The 
district now hires and fires its own personnel and maintains 
its own budget. Several officials noted that establishing 
the special school district outside the Department of 
Education has allowed it to function more effectively arid 
avoid bureaucrat i c entanglements . 
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since 19"79> when the legislature appro. ::iated S2 million, 
the .special school district's budget has risen to S9;5 million 
•.n 1983. Another S5 million from P . L. 89-31 3 , P. L. 94-142 , 
Title XIX, and state general appropriations are added to this 
for a total of S14.5 million in 1983 . Some 1900 students are 
enrolled in the district with approximately 600 staff persons. 
Salaries are made commensurate with the salary schedule of the 
district in which the institution is located and pro-rated for 
260 days rather than t h£ normal 180-day school year. 

Recently, the school district worked out a financial 
arrangement in which the Office of .Mental Retardation uses its 
money for the state match to draw increased Title XIX 
(Medicaid) dollars from the federal government to be used for 
the educational program of mentally retarded students. Be- 
cause Louisiana considers all children in institutions placed 
there for treatment purposes rather than for educational pur- 
po-os , and because Medicaid allows reimbursement for parapro- 
fessionals working with mentally retarded children, the state 
blid' jet office succeeded in arranging for increased Medicaid 
re imbu rseme n t ; The Office of Mental Retardation contracts 
with Special School District Number one, in effect giving them 
increased Medicaid dollars to reimburse pa r a p r o f e s s i o ri a 1 s 
work i n j with mentally retarded children. This principle marti- 
ni i z e s f e d e r a 1 funds s o that s t a t e monies can be use d 
e 1 sewtie n-» . 




EFFECTS 

Top level officials in the Office of Mental Retardation, 
the Office of Mental Health, and the Department of Education 
expressed favorable reactions to Louisiana's special school 
district, Although they agreed that certain problems remained 
to be worked on, they all believe that the special school 
district has achieved it primary goal of enhancing educational 
services to handicapped students in state institutions. 
Implementation of Act 754 appears to have successfully focused 
attention on this group of handicapped children. These 
students are now participating in an environment that is more 
like regular school than ever before. As one official stated, 
"We have proved that the mechansim is in place and is 
working. " 

The quality of staff working with these children has 
markedly improved since creation of Special School District 
Number One, Mew educational certification requirements 
boosted the standards by which teachers were hired through the 
special school district. 

Also noteworthy is the degree of collaboration achieved 
between the special school district and the agency operating 
the institution. Before the special school district came into 
existence, there was considerable confusion over which agency 
was responsible for what services among LE As and the other 
agencies. Since the special school district began operating, 
territorial questions have subsided as each agency has learned 
who is responsible for what. During the first couple of years 



of operation, there weiro some difficulties among staff who 
quest ibhoH pay d i f f e re ri t ia 1 s between the two agencies* but 
time seems to Have resolved such t difficulties. One of the 
reasons these territorial questions have been resolved is tFiat 
the top staff of each of the agencies are committed to the 
plan. She Director of the Office of Mental Retardation and a 
high Ifiwt official in the Office of Mental Health are both 
former special educators. With these leaders understanding 
the field of special education, collaboration has more quickly 
filtered down to the operational level. 

A final positive effect of the special school district is 
that: very young handicapped children aged 0-2 are now 
receiving attention from the education agency. Formerly, 
these very young children were not given an educational 
program. Louisiana plans to include this age g roup in its 
state-wide legislation in 1985. The sp>ecial school district 
has enabled these young children residing in state institu- 
tions to be served by an education agency two years before tho 
state mandates services to all children age 0-2 . 

Within this overall success , administrators note that 
several problems remain to be worked on. First, education is 
still being provided to handicapped students in a residential 
setting when a less restrictive environment may be more 
appropriate. However, the number of handicapped students 
residing in state institutions is decreasing rapidly through 
attrition, especially for school-age admissions. In 1983, 
approximately 60-80* of all children living in these 
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institutions are at least sixteen years bid. With diminishing 
referrals, the missions of these state institutions may be 
likely to change over the next 4-5 years • 

A second problem is one of internal management. The 
central office staff has been caught up in political patronage 
difficulties which have hindered efficient operation. Central 
office staff are not classified as civil servants because 
other LEAs are not under the civil service system. The State 
Superintendent is elected in Louisiana, making it relatively 
easy to appoint political allies. Several persons believe 
that better management skills are needed at the central office 
and in the field. 



CONTACT PERSON : 

Mr. Jerry Westmoreland 
Assistant Superintendent for 

Administration 
Special School District Number One 
1415 Main Street 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70802 

( 504 ) 342-6978 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE YOUTH AUTHORITY 
CALIFORNIA 



The California Department of the Youth Authority (CYA), 
working closely with the State Department of Education, has 
strengthened its efforts to p rov ide special education and 
related services to handicapped children in state correctional 
facilities. Pursuant to an interagency agreement between CYA 
and the Department of Education, CYA is implementing proce- 
dures to better identify handicapped youth and provide them 
with an appropriate education. Major activities have been to 
establish an assessment system, develop lEP's for all handi- 
capped students, attain community involvement through use of 
volunteers as surrogate patents, and maximize the interaction 
between handicapped and non-handicapped students in a manner 
that is appropriate to the needs of both. In addition, DYA 
staff have been retrained in order to meet state special edu- 
cation certification standards. The Department of Education 
has supported DYA 1 s efforts with funds for training and 
related services as well as with strong technical assistance 
and consultation. The result has been a marked increase in 
educational programming in ail ten of the institutional 
schools in California's correctional system which serve 
youth . 

TARG ET POP ULATION 

The Department of the Youth Authority serves approxi- 
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rriately 6,000 youth between the ages of 13-24 (average agie 18). 
These youth, including those adjudicated as delinquents and 
those convicted of adult crimes, reside in residential 
facilities throughout the state. Approximately 12% of the 
population attending schools in 6YA facilities are identified 
as handicapped at the present time. 

While the full range of handicapping conditions are 
represented in C Y A facilities, the majority of the handi- 
capped students have learning disabilities, emotional 
disturbances, or language handicaps. In addition, many of the 
more violent, 11 act i ng-ou t , M patients from the state hospitals 
for the mentally arid emotional ly disturbed, have been received 
by the CYA to insure a more secure program. Some of the youth 
entering Youth Authority facilities have already been 
identified by loeal school districts as requiring special 
education, while others have not yet been classified as handi- 
capped (particularly the many school drop-outs in the CYA 
popu la t i on ) . 

OBJECTIVES 

The specific objectives of the interagency agreement in 
which the Youi h Authority assumes responsibility for educating 
its own handicapped students include the following: 

• To identify handicapped students by mean* 7 ; of a thorough 
assessment of each student ; 

• To develop IF*]P's and make placement recommendations for 
each identified handicapped student; 
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m To provide educational services to handicapped students 
in an educational setting that promotes maximum inter- 
action between handicapped arid riori- hand i capped students 
in a manner that is appropriate to the needs of both; 
and 

• To increase the number of certified special education 
teachers in the Youth Authority system. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICY 

In the years immediately following passage of P.L. 
94-142, CYA's special education programming was not extensive. 
The Youth Authority faced a host of problems in complying with 
the federal law: it had a large ins t i t i t iona 1 i zed population; 
the turnover among incarcerated youth was high; and many of 
the institutional superintendents did not view special 
education as an essential part of correctional programming. 
Even though school programs within CYA had always been subject 
to California's Education Code (thus giving the Superintendent 
of Schools the authority to monitor CYA programs), little 
attention had been paid to special education services in CYA 
t ac i L i t ies . 

Thus, when the Department of Education prepared to 
monitor CYA for compliance with P.L. 9 4 - 1 4 2 , both state 
agencies realized that extensive new programming and policy 
development would be necessary to bring CYA into compliance 
with federal and state law. An interagency committee was 
established to define the areas in which CYA would need to 
make improvements and to produce an interagency agreement 
indicating the commitments both agencies would make to 
strengthen CYA programs. 
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At this point, CYA considered Uii? option of establishing 
itself as a special school districts similar to the model 
pioneered in touts: ana. After studying this opt ion , CYA 
officials decided against it, in part because it required 
legislation and in part because of resistance from some 
institutional superintendents. Instead-, CYA officials chose 
to assume direct responsibility for special education program- 
ming, with support as necessary from the Department of 
Education. After a period of negotiation, an interagency 
agreement /as signed and became the basis by which the 
Depa r tmer t of Education could hold CYA accountable for its 
special education programming. 

Both CYA and Department of Education staff realized, 
however , that the interagency agreement was only a beginning. 
By itself, it accomplished little in the way of improved 
programming. In the years that followed the agreement, CYA 
and Hepartment of Education staff began the tougher task of 
building sound special education programs. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

To implement its plan , the Youth Authority spent one year 
developing specific operational procedures in effect^ a new 
special education delivery system. Responsibility for special 
education programming was centralized under an Education 
Administrator for Special Programs within the I n s t i tu t i t i ons 
and Camps Branch of CYA. Resource Specialists (one for each 
facility) wore recruited and hired to supervise special 
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♦ Miucni ion .services .it each Facility and be responsible for 
complying with ill state and federal policies there? ; Because 
so many of the special education procedures were new, CYA 
officials recognized that CYA education staff would have to be 
carefully retrained. For many Youth Authority teachers, this 
meant training for certification so that they would meet state 
standards as special education personnel. To date, over 50 
staff have qualified for spec ia 1 education credentials, 

A detailed operations manual wa s developed to identify 
specific procedures to be followed by CYA staff. An IEP team 
— made up of an administrator, teacher, psychologist and 
parent surrogate was designated in each youth correctional 
facility. This team is responsible for initial screening to 
identify ill handicapped students. (All students newly 
committed to the reception center, all recommitted students, 
and all parole violators are screened). Students with 
identified handicapping conditions or those suspected of 
having a handicap from the initial screening are referred for 
assessment. Based on the assessment information, the IEP team 
determines whether a student is eligible for special educa- 
tion. If so, an IEP is developed and a specific educational 
prog run recommended. All procedural safeguards are assured. 

The services provided by the Youth Authority, under the 
supervision of a Resource Specialist at each facility, include 
the following (as and if necessary): 

• language and speech instruction 

• a iid i o 1 bq i ca 1 services 
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• physical therapy arid dccupat ioria 1 therapy 

• visisbn services 

• counseling and guidance 

• tutorial services for youth confined for a physical 
condition for 30 days or more when they cannot partici- 
pate in classes; 

• specialized vocational education 

• psychological services 

• health and nursing services 

• social work services 

Two of the biggest problems the Youth Authority has faced 
since beginning to implement its new special education pro- 
grams stem from the high turnover rate within their facilities 
and the difficulty of serving seriously emotionally disturbed 
students. Because many youth are in custody for less than a 
y ear r the Youth Authority has been frustrated in its attempts 
to provide sustained educational programs to individual youths 
with special needs. In some cases , a youth is released not 
long after his/her assessment has been completed, leaving 
l?ttle time for the educational plan to be implemented. Thus, 
it is often difficult to measure progress, and staff are left 
with the feeling that their intensive work in assessment has 
had little effect. 

The second problem involves emotionally disturbed 
students, a group that is difficult to serve in any situation 
but particularly in correctional settings. The Youth 
Authority historically had little experience in serving these 
adolescents as most of them had resided in state mental health 
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facilities. Now that the Youth Authority has found itself 
responsible for educating more of these students , they are 
attempting to develop programs which can meet the complex 
needs of this group of students. 

EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 

The effects of the interagency agreement between the 
Youth Authority and the SEA have been positive, leading to a 
dramatic increase overall in special programming for handi- 
capped youth. However, the effects have varied in each 
correctional f< :ility. A major factor in determining how 
closely the new procedures are foil owed is the support they 
receive at. each institution. Among institutions whose 
superintendents perceive special education as a valuable 
service, progress has been apparent. In other facilities, 
particularly those geared to older adolescents, where some 
superintendents viewed special education as a difficult task 
that was not integral to the purpose of the institution, the 
system has not taken hold as quickly. Thus, CYA is not yet 
fully in compliance, but progress is continually being made. 

Because the natural parent/child ties are often severed 
in the case of adjudicated youth (that is , the youth becomes a 
ward of the state), the Youth Authority is in the process of 
appointing surrogate parents for all handicapped children; 
The Youth Author ity recruits surrogate parents from foster 
grandparent programs and other voluntary organizations, 
finding persons who understand the advocacy process and who 
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will act: on behalf of the youth; Under C YA ' s hew policies, 
these surrogate parents will grant permission for assessments 
and participate in IEP meetings. 

For the Youth Authority, the interagency agreement has 
resulted in funds being transferred from the SEA to the Youth 
Authority to help meet CYA's hew responsibilities. During the 
first two years of operation, the Youth Authority received an 
extra S 300 , 000 per year for education purposes. It has also 
received assistance in staff training from the State Education 
Agency, and the SEA has monitored the Youth Authority's 
p rograms . 

Youth Authority officials expect continued improvements 
in their programming. To this end, C Y A officials have 
requested increased technical assistance from the SEA. 
However, in light of federal cutbacks to the SEA in training 
and discretionary funds, extensive fiscal, technical, and 
staff assistance in the hear future is in doubt. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Mr. Mel D. Foote 

Education Administrator for 

Specia 1 Programming 
institutions and Camps Branch 
Department of the Youth Authority 
4241 Will iamsbourgh Drive 
Suite 227 

Sacramento, California 95823 
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REDUCING OUT-OF-DISTRICT PLACMENTS 
COLORADO 

SUMMARY 

Colorado licenses ail out-bf -home residential facilities 
including foster care homes, group care homes, private 
residential schools, and Residential Child Care Facilities 
( RCCF 1 s ) . The Department of Social Services is responsible 
for programs in these facilities and has traditionally paid 
for the costs of foster care, mentally retarded* de ve lop- 
mentally disabled, arid delinquent children residing in these 
facilities. The State Department of Education, recognizing 
its responsibility for the education of these children under 
its own state law and P. L. 94-14 2, developed an interagency 
agreement with the Department of Social Services that set 
parameters for joint placement decisions, funding, and 
monitoring of RCCF programs. 

Rather than continue to perform functions separately, the 
two departments agreed to: (1) jointly develop an IEP and 
secure an appropriate placement for hand icapped ch i ldren who 
may need care outside their own home ; (2) jointly provide an 
assessment and evaluation report to the court which is respon- 
sible for placement and review, including documentation that 
the placement is in the least restrictive environment; and (3) 
jointly finance such placemen ts in such a manner tha t the 
Department of Educa t ion pays for ail special education and 
related services identi f ied in the IEP and the Department of 
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Social Services pays for ail cafe and maintenance costs 
associated with the placement regardless of which agency has 
referred the child; The county department of social services 
must notify the LEA within 30 days prior to any change in 
placement . 

At the same time this agreement was being developed* the 
Colorado legislature passed Senate Rill 26 (SB 26) which 
attempted to encourage development of community alternatives 
so children placed out-of-home coald return to their home 
communities. The purpose of the legislation was to reduce 
out-of-home placements so children could be served in less 
restrictive settings and to halt the rapidly escalating costs 
of serving children in RCCF's. SB 26 allowed for a fixed 
allocation to counties of Social Service foster care funds 
(i.e., all RCCF funds) and allowed counties to use these funds 
to develop alternative community services, lifting previous 
restrictions that the funds be used solely for residential 
care. Each county commissioner could appoint a Placement 
Alternatives Commission ( P AC ) made up of broad community 
representation to develop a local plan for establishing 
alternative programs that would enable children in RCCF's to 
return to their home communities . Counties with approved 
plans could use all or part of their foster care allocation 
for alternative services such as , for example , intensive 
f ami Ly treatment, independent living programs, therapeutic 
foster care?, and day treatment programs for r^rnot tonally 
disturbed adolescents. Together these two acts — one an 
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interagency agreement arid the other a piece of legislation 
form a coherent policy being promulgated by the two agencies 
to jointly serve a population of mutual concern in a manner 
that encourages cbmmurii ty-based treatment • 

DEVELO PMEN T OF THE POLICY 

Prior to 1919, the Colorado Department of Social Services 
paid for all RCCF placements and the foster care line item in 
its budget could only be used for such placements. With the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 and Colorado's own state special 
education law, the Department of Education recognised the need 
for joint efforts with regard to children placed in RCCF 1 s . 
At the same time, the Colorado legislature became concerned 
with the number arid costs of ou t-o f -home placements among 
chiLdren in general. In 1978 the Office of State Planning arid 
[Budget conducted a study of out-of -home placements and found 
that: 

• Many incentives existed to place children outside the 
hone ; 

• Rapid escalation of RCCF costs had required major 
supplemental appropr iat ions ; 

• RCCF caseloads were growing nt a faster pace than the 
general population ; 

• Evaluations of program effectiveness were non-existent; 

• Placements were often determined without regard for 
•3'iucat ionai needs . 

Th" (Joneral Assembly considered the recommendations which grew 
out of i; h i s study dii r i rig 1 979 and the result was passage of SH 
2C, signed by Governor Lamm on July 3, 1 9 7 9 . There was 
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general consensus among jislatbrs as well as members of the 
executive branch that Colorado must reduce the growing rate of 
placements of children out of their own homes, including 
handicapped as well as non-handicapped children, and must 
decrease the pattern of rising expenditures associated with 
such placements. 

The state Department of Education played a minor role in 
the development of SB 26. The Joint Budget Committee (JBC), 
which is unusually powerful in Colorado, initiated the legis- 
lation in response to the 1978 study mentioned above. Because 
Colorado was using its own state funds to pay for children 
placed in RCCF's, the JBC became concerned at the costs of 
such placements. Between 1975 and 1980, the foster care line 
item increased 100% from $16 million to $32 million. Counties 
were being reimbursed for 80% of their costs , with no ceiling. 
Each year the SEA was able to obtain a supplement from the 
legislature. Moreover, the Committee was concerned that 
counties were inappropriately placing children outside the 
home, an act which violated the concept of serving children in 
the least restrictive environment. 

At the same time, the Department of Education and the 
Department of Social Services began discussions about the 
appropriateness of residential placements. Both felt that 
many children did not need to be in RCCF's if adequate educa- 
tional and alternative treatment programs existed in each 
community. The Department of Education took the lead in 
establishi ng an interagency agreement with the Department of 
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Social Services that would define the respective roles of each 
agency in serving children for whom they were both respon- 
sible. (See Volume 2 for a more detailed discussion of 
Colorado's interagency agreement) . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

While the Department of Education took the lead in 
working out the implementation of the interagency agreement, 
the Department of Social Services assumed responsibility for 
implementing the legislation. At the" state level , an inter- 
agency committee was formed to review local PAC plans. These 
plans provided for alternative services in the community to 
prevent ou t-o f -home placement and institutionalization. 
Department of Education personnel sit on this committee and 
jointly review all local plans which may be approved by the 
State Department of Social Services. The Department devised a 
new formula for the foster care allocation to the counties. 
The amount appropriated from the legislature was now capped 
with r\ provision for some indexation, though for less than the 
rate of inflation. 

All Local districts began implementing the state agree- 
ment in September 1981. Adams County , a suburban county just 
north of Denver, exemplifies what appears to be effective 
collaboration between the county department of social services 
arid the county special education system which is comprised of 
five school districts. Following the approval of the state 
agreement , the county department of social services met with 



each of the five school districts in the county and is now 
finalizing specific agreements with each one. These local 
agreements specify that the county department of social 
services and the LEA will "meet the expectations as set forth 
in the [state] agreement/' arid set Up a procedure for placing 
a child in an du t-bf -home placement or in ail alternative 
program. The first step in this process is a staffing by an 
interagency committee designed to assure early intervent ion by 
the school district, social services and other community 
agencies. Representatives from special education, the 
assistant principal, social services, the district attorney's 
office, probation officers where appropriate, and others 
comprise the interagency committee. The purposes of this 
committee are four: 

• To improve communication among agencies concerning 
specific cases; 

• To eliminate duplication of services; 

• To assure that all valuable resources are explored for 
any one case; 

• To submit a case for review by the Placement 
Alternatives Resources Team (described below). 

Cases are staffed by the interagency committee when the 
usual agency intervention techniques have hot succeeded. Any 
school or agency may initiate a referral to the committee. In 
Adam's County, interagency committee meetings are held twice a 
month, with at least five special education staff attending 
each. In the past/ numerous cases involving handicapped 
students have been referred to the interagency committee in an 
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attempt to head off more sovero problems that may involve 
multiple agencies at a later date; The referring agency, 
which in many cases was the school, presents the problem to 
the committee; agencies that pertinent information snare this 
with others so that different agencies that may ^ involved 
with different segments of the child's behavior pool their 
knowledge of the child. Participating members then suggest 
potential solutions and the committee recor/onds an appro- 
priate service strategy. 

In some cases where the interagency committee feels the 
child may heed an ou t-of-home placemen t or an alternative pro- 
gram to out-of -home care for reasons other than educational 
ones, it refers the case to the Placement Alternative 
Resources Team (PART) which is made up of several local social 
services staff, and a special education staff member from the 
LEA and any other relevant professionals involved. It is in 
this meeting that a placement decision is made. If the team 
decides to place a child out-o f -home and a court order is 
granted, Education pays for the educational costs and Social 
Services pays for the child's care and maintenance. 

In addition to this process set up by the local agreement 
in Adam's County, the Department of Social Services in Adams 
County has developed numerous alternative programs under SB 
26. Its Placement Alternatives Commission ( P AC ) operates 
several alternative programs to prevent unnecessary 
out-of-h ome placements and to provide alternatives for 
children already residing out-of-home such as in RCCF's. 
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Members of: the commission in Adams County represent the 
f ol lowing ager.cies : 

m school districts 

• county hea 1th department 

• county detention center 

• city police department 

• jtiverii le pro bat ion 

• deputy district attorney 

• county mental health center 

• RCCP 

• county department of social services 

• Assoc iat ion for Retarded Citizens 

After conducting a needs assessment in 1980, the Adams 
County PAC identified five alternative programs it planned to 
establish in 1980-81 from the flexible foster care funds made 
available through SB 26. Their programs were expanded in 1981 
and now include the following: 

• Adolescent Day Treatment for severely emotionally dis- 
turbed youth who need an intensive psychoeducat iona 1 
program; 

• Tn tens i ve Fa mi ly Treatment for f ami lies with children 
birth to 18 whose emotional and/or behavioral problems 
may necessitate ou t-of-home placement or with abusive 
or neglect fu 1 parents ; 

• Independent Living Program for youth age 16-21 who 
cannot live on their own but do not need the structure 
of an institution; 

• Therapeutic Foster Care Program to provide a substitute 
family environment for severely emotionally and 
bohaviorally disturbed children and adolescents; 
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• Day Treatment for Younger Chi ldren age 5-12 who would 
otherwise reside in an RCCF outside the county; 

• Purchase of Adoption Services for severely handicapped 
or terminally ill children; 

9 Group Home for Adolescent Parents with Children; 

• Lay Therapy in wh ich_ parents from the community work 
with abusive and neglectful parents . 

To implement these alternative programs, Adams County 
used half of its foster care allocation of $2.8 million and 
received an additional $22,000 in start-up funds from the 
state through SB 26 for initial implement at ion . Thus it is 
only spending $1.4 million on regular foster care and RCCF 
placements; it can reduce this part of its budget because many 
of the children it had placed in RCCF ' s were returned to the 
community . The fixed allocation precludes a "widening of the 
net" phenomenon whereby new funds would serve only new 
ch i ldren . 

EFFECTS OF THE POLICIES 

At the beginning of 1 982 , 30 counties had developed 
alternative programs to reduce placements in RCCF ' s and state 
institutions. Over 700 clients were receiving services per 
month, representing a growth rate of 600% over the previous 
year before SB 26 took effect. Placements in RCCF 's decreased 
during FY i98i; from 1141 per month to 1057 — a 1% decrease. 
Furthermore, the rate of increase for total foster care 
expenditures (including alternatives) continued to decrease 
during FY 1981. Table 1 shows these decreasing rates of 
expenditure increases, and shows that in 198 1-82 there was 



actually a decrease in real expenditures. 




TABLE 1 

Rates of Increase in Foster Care Bxperiditur e s 

From" FY 1978-1979 2175% 

From FY 1979-1980 14. 5% 

From FY 1980-1981 10.0% 

From FY 1981-1982 -3.8% 

From FY 1982-1983 7.9% 



It was found that alternatives to out-of-home placement can be 
provided to children at approximately 3 0% of the monthly per 
client cost of RCC F placement. The average cost of RCC F 
placement in the state rose from $1,2 62 per month per child in 
1981 to $1,326 In 1982 to $1,456 in 1983. The cost of alter- 
native programs actually decreased from $314 per month per 
child in 1981 to $265 in 1983. For students who can live in 
the community, this cost savings serves as a further incentive 
to home or community placement. Yet officials recognize that 
there may always be some students for whom an RCCF is the most 
appropriate placement regardless of the costs. 

Several counties were able to increase their total foster 
care allocation by receiving additional start-up funds from 
the state. The counties that chose hot to use their foster 
care funds for alternative programs found themselves with a 
significant deficit. For example, two of the largest counties 
in Colorado continue to use approximte ly 85S of their foster 
care allocation on RCCF placements; because they failed to 
return a large number of children to the community in alterna- 
tive proqrams , they faced deficits of over $500,000. 

The most significant factor in the ability of counties to 
remain within their allocation was use of start-up funds, as 
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these represent a clear increase in available funds above the 
allocation. The three counties with the largest requests for 
start-up funds all ended the year with a surplus. Counties 
who used a high proportion of their allocation on alternatives 
but relatively little or rib start-up funds ended the year with 
a deficit; 

In Adams County, the number of children placed in RCCF's 
(including Child Placement Agencies) dropped from 130 to 42 
during FY 1981. Twelve percent of its caseload was moved to a 
less restrictive setting in FY 1981, and the number of out-of- 
coun ty placements was reduced by 40%. Twenty-eight percent or 
170 children of the total number of out-of-home placements in 
1980 were served in alternative programs in Adams County 
during 1981. The county Department of Social Services was 
able to return a surplus to the state at the end of FY 1981. 

The Special Education Director in Adams County noted the 
return of many children to the district and feels they are 
being served appropriately in the community. Both the school 
districts and the Department of Social Services in Adams 

County seem to feel that their efforts to work jointly have 

& _ _ - - _ _ 

resulted in more children being served more appropriately and 

closer to home. 

CONTACT PERSON : 

Mr. Brian McNu 1 ty 
Special Education Services 
Unit 

Colorado Department of Education 
201 East Co 1 fax 
Denver, Colorndo 80203 

( 301 ) 866-2728 
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THE EAST CENTRAL COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

ILLINOIS 



SUMMARY 

The East Central Cooperative Educational Program for the 
handicapped is a special education joint agreement adminis- 
tered by Urbana School District 116 arid comprised of 13 
districts in Champaign f Ford, Iroquois, Eastern Piatt, 
Livingston and Vermil ion Counties. The Cooperative was 
organized to provide educational services in a normalized 
public school placement for students exhibiting severe 
developmental delays or significant adjustment problems. 
Because of the relatively low-incidence of such problems among 
these six counties, a Cooperative was formed which would 
spr 2ad the financial burden among the member districts and 
enable the students to be served closer to home than they 
would otherwise be without the Cooperative. 

Services offered by the Cooperative are based on the 
principle that services to handicapped students age 3-21 
should be provided in the least restrictive environment. The 
program operates in one regular elementary school arid one 
regular junior high school. Both locations provide opportuni- 
ties for hand icapped and non-hand i capped students to interact 
such as at lunch time, recess and in other academic and 
recreational activities. 
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TARGET POPULATION 

The East Gent ral Cooperative serves handicapped children 
age 3 — 21 wno are severely or profoundly hand i capped often 
with multiple handicapping conditions; These students are 
extremely limited in most functional areas including cognitive 
development, motor functioning, language , and independent 
living skills. All are multiply handicapped; their physical 
impairments are usually severe, they exhibit gross develop- 
mental delays, they generally cannot feed themselves or use 
the toliet without assistance, and some of them engage in 
self-mutilation or aggression toward others. 

The primary factor guiding eligibility for the Coopera- 
tive program is the educational heeds of the student. 
Administrators maintain that children who need a highly 
structured and comprehensive educational program in communi- 
cation, motor functioning, self-help skills or behavior 
management are candidates for the Cooperative program, 
regardless of their diagnostic label. 



The ph i losophy of the program is spelled out explicitly 



in a joint agreement document and involves four primary goals. 
First, the Cooperative intends to provide an educational 
program according to the individual heeds of each student. 
Because of t h o severity of these students 1 handicapping 
conditions, their educational heeds vary to a great extent, 
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with each able to function in his/her home to a greater or 
lesser degree; 

Secondly, the Cooperative seeks to provide comprehensive 
services that address ail facets of the student * s life. These 
include behavioral, self-help, pre-academ i c , academic, voca- 
tional, social, recreational, and home and community living 
skills. 

Third, because the goal of comprehensive services often 
means multiple services provided by more than one person, the 
Cooperative seeks to coordinate all services. Coordinated 
programming involves the integration of therapy services into 
the classroom. The classroom teacher coordinates the activi- 
ties of teacher aides, speech therapists, physical therapists, 
and parents to ensure the activities of one carry over to the 
others . 

The fourth and perhaps most important goal is that 
services be provided in the least restrictive environment. 
The program seeks to maximize interaction between the severely 
and profoundly handicapped students and their less-handicapped 
and nan-handicapped peers. 

The Cooperative follows a policy k nown as "zero-reject" 
whereby no individual is considered to be so severely or 
profoundly handicapped that he or she would be denied ser- 
vices. In a sense, then, the Cooperative is the most 
restrictive educational program for severely involved ch i ldren 
in these six counties. The participating fcRA's mast ensure 
that each child referred for enrollment in the program 
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actually requires such a highly structured program. At the 
same t ime , for severely arid profoundly harid icapped students, 
the Cooperative represents a less restrictive alternative to 
the private schools they formerly attended. With the advent 
of P. L. 9 4-142, the districts surrounding (Jrbana recognized 
that separate segregated educational facilities did not 
provide equal treatment under the law and were not acceptable 
as the only educational opportunity available to students with 
severe handicaps. Private schools, regardless of the quality 
of their programs, had the limitation of being segregated 
facilities and were thus unable to expand a handicapped 
child's opportunities for interacting with non-handicapped 
children. The developers of the Cooperative believed that if 
severely arid profoundly handicapped students were to learn to 
function independently as adults, they must be educated in 
situations with their non-hand icapped age-mates. 

DEVEL O PMENT OP THE POLICY 

Planning for the establishment of the East Central 
Cooperative began in the fall of 1975. Prior to that time, 
severely handicapped students had been served by two private 
schools in Champaign County. Special education faculty at the 
University of Illinois (Urbana ) began discussions with 
administrators of the surrounding LEA 1 s regarding these 
students. it soon became clear that all wished to see these 
students served by the public schools rather than the private 
schools. At Hie same time, education officials recognized the 
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fact that the funds from the State Departmrit of Mental Health 
which has been supporting these two private schools would be 
diminishing in the near future; The school officials wanted 
to be ahead of this trend and have alternative programs in 
place when this happened. 

It was also evident from the beginning that rid single 
school district in the East Central Illinois region had suf- 
ficient numbers of severely arid profoundly handicapped 
students to warrant independent programs. The size of the 
member districts varied considerably. (One district, Ludlow, 
has only one severely handicapped student enrolled in the 
Cooperative program.) There were approximately 40 students 
altogether from the six counties who had been enrolled in the 
two private schools. 

The member LE As and faculty from the University began 
drafting plans for the Cooperative in the form of a joint 
agreement to be signed by each member district. The agreement 
stipulated procedures for joining the Cooperative as well as 
for withdrawing membership. It also established an Advisory 
Committee made up of the directors of special education in the 
member LE As , a university representative, parents, and 
representatives from the state Office of Education, Department 
of Mental Health, and local Mental Health Boards. 

The most difficult period during the development of the 
Cooperative was the initial planning phase. An interim 
coordinator was hired in 1976, one year before the program 
became operational, to manage the transition from private 
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schools to the public school system. Funds from P.L. 89-313 
were used for this position. There quickly arose vehement 
opposition arid resistance from parents arid the private 
schools. In effect, format ion of the Cooperative meant that 
the two private schools would have to close. The private 
schools' parents hired a lawyer to protest the action. Some 
parents, lacking confidence in the public school system since 
the LR As had previously denied services to their children/ 
also protested the movement of their children back to the 
public schools, fearing that their children would receive less 
of an education than the private schools were providing. At 
one meeting of parents and school administrators, parents 
asked questions such as: "How can the [new] program be 'at 
least comparable' to the present one?" "Why develop an 
entirely new program when we have one that we know already 
works?" "Is your program — even though it is run by the 
public schools — rea 1 ly least restrictive?" "Why should a 
major state like Illinois sponsor a program which is a step 
backward? " 

The member LEAs tried to assure parents that 
comprehensive services of high quality would be provided to 
their children. In the end, however, they realized that they 
would have to forge ahead with the new program over the com- 
plaints of the parents and private school staff on the belief 
that even if the educational programs are comparable, the 
public schools always offer a greater opportunity for 
interaction arid such interaction is essential if handicapped 
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students are to be expected to function in society as adults; 
Tht- • proceeded to develop plans for the program with the 
intention of winning over the parents once it began operation. 
The program director now looks back on this decision as the 
right one. She feels that "if we had done anything else, 
these kids would still be in private schools today." 

The drafters of the agreement also spent considerable 
time designing an administrative structure for the 
Cooperative. It was decided that there should be brie LEA 
designated as the Administrative District, and it was agreed 
that Urbana School District Number 116 would be it. The 
Administrative District was given the authority to enter into 
contracts on behalf of the member districts, to formally adopt 
the Cooperative's annual budget, and to maintain an accounting 
system for the Cooperative and conduct an annual audit of all 
financial transactions. Cooperative Program staff were to be 
considered part of the Urbana School District so they would 
participate in all building and district-wide activities and 
so they would be accountable to one LEA. In addition, a 
Program Coordinator was to be hired to implement all policies 
arid procedures arid to be responsible for daily operation of 
the program. 

Illinois maintains county units for most of its special 
education programs. Large cities, however, such as Urbana and 
Champaign, operate their own special education programs that 
are separate from the county programs. For example, the city 
of Champaign runs a cooperative program for trainable mentally 
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retarded students from surrounding counties, and the city of 
Urbaria administers the East Central Cooperative Program for 
severely and profoundly handicapped students. Each county 
then serves its other handicapped students -- generally the 
high incidence handicapped students - - by its own county 
prog ram( s ) . 

Members agreed on a financing plan that would cover the 
costs of the program, especially the higher start-up costs. 
It was agreed that member LEA 1 s would pay a tuition fee for 
each child sent to the program from its district. the tuition 
fee wou Id be set each year as ( 1 ) the total actual opera t ionai 
costs of the program (including salaries, costs of the 
physical plant, administrative costs, supplies and equip- 
ment), (2) minus income obtained from 89-313 funds and state 
reimbursement for personnel, and (3) divided by the total 
number of students participating in the program. 

Also included in the state funds allocated to the project 
are special funds for "extraordinary services" known as 
I 4-70 2A funds in Illinois. These funds are provided to dis- 
tricts with unusual costs that exceed 2.5 times the average 
per pupil expenditure in that district. A problem arose when 
Urbana was chosen as the district to administer the program 
because its average per pupil expenditure (PPE) was high. 
Therefore, it would qualify for relatively few of the special 
funds since it was difficult to exceed 2.5 times its average 
PPE. There was some initial discussion as to whether the 
Cooperative Program should be located in another district, bat 
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it was decided that the strong adrri in is t ra t i ve support for the 
program was worth the Fiscal disadvantage of locating the pro- 
gram there. 

Because the start-up year would be most expensive, it was 
agreed that any district not a member during the first year of 
operation would be charged an additional ten percent fee per 
student during the first year in which they enrolled a 
student* There is no charge to the LEA s for joining the 
Cooperative; they pay only upon enrollment of students. 

Member districts signed the joint agreement in 1977. I n 
April 19 78, the Advisory Committee decided to cease its 
regular meetings since the program seemed to be operating 
smoothly. Since that time, they have met only when major 
concerns arise that require their attention. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE POLICY 

The program became operative in the fall of 1977 at an 
elementary school in Urbana and in 1979 at Urbana Junior High 
School for secondary age students. The University of Illinois 
provided doctoral and master-level students under a teacher- 
training grant to serve as aides in the new classes. The 
advantage of this arrangement was that all of these students 
understood the benefits of educating handicapped students on 
regular campuses and were highly committed to making the new 
program work . 9 
The prog ram currently serves 45 students divided into 
seven classroom groupings. The staff includes seven full-time 




certified teachers, 15 full-time teacher aides, a full-time 
and a half-time communication specialist, arid two full-time 
developmental therapists. Additional program staff include a 
full-time program coordinator, a full-time social worker, a 
full-time Home interventionist, two community trainers and a 
half-time adaptive equipment builder. The staff of each 
classroom is supplemented with university practicum students 
as well as parent and community volunteers whose participation 
is directed and supervised by the classroom teacher. Related 
service personnel are used as consultants so that the teachers 
actually provide the services. 

An Individualized Educational Program (IEP) is developed 
for each child in accordance with Illinois and federal 
guidelines. The student's performance dri his/her objectives 
are measured directly arid con t i nuous ly arid, thereby, the 
programs are subject to ongoing evaluation and systematic 
revision. In addition to classroom instruction, the 
Cooperative provides speech and language therapy, occupational 
therapy and physical therapy, social work services, parent 
education, and community and vocational training. Each member 
district provides its own transpora t ion for students enrolled 
in the Cooperative Program. 

The Budget for the cooperative increased from 
approximately Si74,000 in 1977-78 to $365,026 in 1981-82. The 
increase was d u^ to inflation, added services , increased 
fringe benefits, arid rising energy costs. Per capita tuitidri 
costs were S 4 , 6 0 8 in 1981-82. 
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Since 19S0> the emphasis of the Cooperative program for 
secbhdary-age students has been bh vocational skills; 
Handicapped students , even at age 11 and 12, have work 
experiences written into their lEP's; Community trainers are 
hired to set up work experiences in the community. The goal 
is that the worksite hire the student after he/she graduates 
from high school . Some students work in hospital kitchens, 
restaurants, and day care centers. 

One wheelchair-bound student who was hired by a day care 
center, has been working there setting up snack time for the 
children and cleaning up. Her main problem, according to the 
Program Coordinator, is that her social skills are deficient, 
i.e., others complain of her " boss i ness . " In addition, her 
physical handicap requires assistance to transfer her from her 
wheelchair to the toliet. Although she has the technical 
skills to do the job, some worry that her social skills have 
not been adequately developed. The Program Coordinator 
believes that this student would oe better off today if she 
had grown up in classes at a regular public school where she 
would have had greater contact with non-handicapped peers arid 
perhaps been able to learn more appropriate social skills. 

EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 

The primary impact of the East Central Cooperative has 
been Lo move an entire group of severely handicapped students 
from private facilities into the regular public education 



system within one year, thereby serving these students in a 
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less restrictive environment. Although hard measures of the 
quality of the new educational program cannot be documented - 9 
parents, teachers and administrators feel that the program has 
resulted in successful changes that range from developmental 
changes in particular students to changes in teacher attitudes 
and among non-handicapped students. Examples of these effects 
include the following: 

• The program has increased the developmental functioning 
of the students enrolled in it. Students are reported 
to be achieving the ob j ectives on their IEP 1 s and to 
have decreased inappropri ate behaviors . 

m The Program Coordinator also reports that the 
program 1 s presence in the regular schools has altered 
teacher practices. Teachers realized that many handi- 
capped students' behaviors were inappropriate when con- 
trasted with non-hand i capped students . Teachers began 
to intervene for example, when their handicapped 
students made inappropriate noises that may have 
otherwise gone unnoticed in a segregated facility. 

Teachers also began dealing with handicapped students 
in ways that resemble more closely the teaching 
practices used with no n-h and i capped children. Where 
teachers in the private schools may have used physical 
res traint and justified it because of the hand i capping 
condition, teachers in the new program emphasize 
management strategies that regular education teachers 
would use, such as peer pressure. 

* The program has also had beneficial effects on 
non-handicapped students. The Cooperative Program 
instituted a practice of using non-handicapped 
students to help out in the special class* Some of 
these students had a low self-image and were fre- 
quently absent from school, but their responsibility in 
a special class seemed to give them greater confidence 
and improved their overall performance and attendance 
a t school . 

Implementation of the Hast Central Cooperative Program 
has not resulted in complete elimination of all out-of- 
district placements. A few students are still placed in state 
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institutions when their home situation demands it. Likewise* 
the member districts are not entirely against private 
residential placements when the home eh v i rbrimen t is inappro- 
priate. Urbana has one such case: a 14-year old handicapped 
child whose home situation was intolerable . The school 
district; after trying psychiatric consultations, medical 
evaluations and a number of other service interventions, 
agreed to pay for a private residential placement even though 
it Was riot for strictly educational reasons and they were not 
legally bound to do so. 

Since the Cooperative's inception in 1977, approximately 
125 students have been served in the program. Enrollment has 
ranged from a low of 34 students in 1977-78 to a high of 52 
students during the 1980-81 school year. Only four students 
have left the program to be placed in more restrictive private 
settings, and three of these placements were made because the 
parents could not cope with the child at home. 

Fou r students have graduated from the work-training 
component: of the program. The one girl described earlier took 
the job in a private day care center, which, although a 
volunteer position without pay, offers her work in a non- 
handicapped setting. Two students went on to sheltered 
workshops, arid the fourth, who had participated in a community 
Work experience Was moving to another area in the state 
because the local Adult Services Agency in Urbana would riot 
support a community-based placement for this student. 
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In summary, education officials in Urbaria express 
sat isf act ion with the effects of the Cooperative program; 
They were able to replace initial resistance from parents with 
strong support for the program. For the handicapped students , 
officials maintain that public school placement has increased 
their interaction with non-handicapped students and will 
there fore in the long run facilitate their integration into 
mainstream society as adults. 

CONTACT PERSON : 

Ms. Joan Fortschneider 
Program Coordinator 
East Central Cooper at ive 
.Educational Program 
2102 East Washington 
Urbana , Illinois 61801 

(217) 384-3551 
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PROGRAM CHANGE TO ASSURE EDUCATION 
III THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

GWINNETT COUNTY, GEORGIA 

SUMMARY 

Since passage of P.L. 94-142, the Gwinnett County School 
District in Georgia has dramatically altered the patterns of care 
for handicapped students in the County. Special education admin- 
istrators committed to the principles of least restrictive envi- 
ronment have been able to bring severely mentally handicapped 
(SMH ) and behaviorally disordered (BD) children into public 
school programs and simultaneously reduce the use of self-con- 
tained classrooms and separate facilities. Their success has 
resulted from a combination of support from the district school 
board; careful planning to take advantage of the overall growth 
in resources and facilities experienced by the district; and 
cooperation from the private arid public facilities previously 
serving some of these children. 

TARGET POPULA TION 

Gwinnett County's policies to assure education in the least 
restrictive environment ultimately affect all handicapped stu- 
dents as well as non-handicapped students. However, the groups 
of: students which have been the focus of the school districts 
efforts to promote LRE over the past three years have been the 
trainable mentally handicapped (TMH), the severely mentally han- 
dicapped ( SMH ) and multiply handicapped, and students with behav- 
ioral disorders. 
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OBJECT! VE.S_QE_TiiE -HO LICY 



Gwinnett County's special Education Handbook sets forth the 
District's philosophy and overall goal related to least restric- 
tive environment as follows: 

A variety of placement options must be avail- 
able in order to provide an appropriate place- 
ment for any exceptional student at any par- 
ticular time. ... In placing a student into 
one of these educational settings, it is 
important to remember that any .arrangement 
may be good or bad for a particular student 
depending on factors such as the quality of 
teaching, the type of curriculum offered and 
the characteristics of the individuals stu- 
dent. Yet, the guiding principle should be 
that of the least restrictive environment; to 
the maximum extent possible , exceptional 
students should be educated with non-excep- 
tional student. * 

Within this general philosophy, Gwinnett County's special 
education administrators established specific goals of (1) reduc- 
ing the use of separate facilities for severely impaired students 
in the public schools; and (2) bringing into public school pro- 
grams the SMH and BD children who were being educated outside of 
Gwinnett County's programs. 



D E VE LOGMEN T_QF THE POLICY 

Prior to passage of P.L. . 94-142, Gwinnett County, like most 
other areas of Georgia, was not providing extensive special 
education services within the district to severely involved stu- 
dents. Several factors contributed to this scarcity of services. 



*Gwinriett County Public Schools, Special Education Handbook, 
revised August, 1901, p. 17 



First, although Georgia had had a fairly strong state special 
education statute since 1967> the law did not include strong LRE 
provisions, nor had it been richly funded; Thus, districts were 
under little pressure to accommodate all exceptional children, 
and many less wealthy districts (which Gwinnett was at that time) 
did not have the resources to develop new programs for these 
children. Second, alternative forms of care had assumed respon- 
sibility for these children. A network of state funded psycho- 
educational centers administered by the Department of Education 
served youngsters with severe emotional or behavioral problems. 
Private agencies served retarded children and children with Other 
developmental disabilities. While these programs did riot serve 
all children who needed care, their presence took pressure off 
the school district to develop its own program. 

In the late 1970 's, however, a number of new factors inter- 
acted to change this pattern of care. Most basically, passage of 
P;t; 94-142 required SEA'S and LEA's to give greater attention to 
fcRE. In Georgia, the State Department of Education reacted to 
the federal law by requiring that, starting in 1978, all dis- 
tricts in the state would have to be serving all categories of 
handicapped children within the public schools. Routine place- 
ments in public residential facilities and private day schools 
would no longer meet requirements for education in the least 
restrictive environment. 

At about the time the federal law was passed, Gwinnett 
County had begun actions to bring severely handicapped students 
into the schools. iiowever , the steps toward this goal were often 
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slow. For example, in response to pressure from the local devel- 
opmental disabilities agency, the school district placed trailers 
oil the campus of this facility to provide educational services 
for children attending that program. This arrangement went on 
for two years^ as the school district identified TMR children who 
would be able to come into the public schools. In 1977, the 
district completed construction of a new facility, the Oakland 
Center , as a d iagnostic and service center for severely impaired 
children. The Center housed primarily TMR children, as well as 
some orthopedically handicapped and emotionally disturbed young- 
sters. While this separate facility was misdirected in terms of 
the federal LRE mandate, it illustrated the County's commitment 
to provide services to these children. 

Passage of P. L. 94-142 also led, indirectly, to more funding 
for special education; not only were the limited amounts of 
federal dollars available , but state appropriations were dramat- 
ically increased in Georgia as well. This proved particularly 
beneficial to Gwinnett County. As the State changed to a formula 
allotment , the school district experienced massive growth, thus 
attracting large sums of new dollars. (Because of its location 
outside of Atlanta , Gwinnett County has been one of the fastest 
growing counties in the state.) 

A third factor which contributed to new patterns of care in 
the district was a change in personnel. In 19 78, a new director 
of special education was appointed , and shortly thereafter he 
brought in a new assistant director. Hbth of these administra- 
tors were personally and professionally committed to : he pririci- 
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pies of education in the least restrictive ehvirdriineri t ; They 
proceeded to establish a policy direction with the Sehobl Board 
which gave priority to LRE considerations, and with the Board's 
support began a number of program changes necessary to create 
less restrictive educational opportunities for special education 
s tudeh ts . 

IMPLEM ENTATIO N OF THE POLICIES 

In the next three years, the special education administra- 
tors pursued a strategy aimed at integrating special education 
students into the mainstream of the public schools as much as 
possible. This involved a variety of activities, including the 
"bringing back" of students from out-of-district placements; the 
creation of new programs in the schools; and the development of 
more formal policies to ensure that decisions made regarding each 
child's education program emphasized placement in the least res- 
trictive environment* Some of the main elements of this strategy 
are described below: 

• A decision was made to bring almost all children 
still attending the Hi -Hope Developmental Disabili- 
ties Center into public school programs. (For some 
of the older children in Hi -Hope , it did not make 
sense to change their educational program. ) This 
included approx ima tely 30 TMR children as well as 
some children with behavior disorders, 

• This separate classes es tabl ished at the Oakland Cen- 
ter were gradually moved into classes in regular 
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school build ings; 



(A limited number of classes re- 



main at Oakland, including 5 classes for severely and 
profoundly handicapped students plus 1 class for 
autistic children. This was done in con j unction* with 
the construction of new school buildings which was 
occurring be cause of the district's rapid growth. 
As new buildings were constructed, the special educa- 
tion administrators identified appropriate space for 
special education programs, deliberately choosing 
space in new buildings to avoid the stereotyping of 
special education programs as somehow "back corridor" 
programs. 

Fortunately tod, the Board of Education constructed a 
new elementary school next door to Oakland Center, 
joined the facilities by enclosed ramps and a garden . 
One cafeteria serves students in both campuses and a 
cooperation peer tutoring program has been instituted 
to further integrate the campuses. 

A comprehensive set of policies was developed to 
clarify the district's procedures in assessment, IEP 
development , and placement and review decisions. In- 
corporated into a manual that could be used both for 
training and reference, these policies emphasized the 
district's commitment to assuring education in the 
least restrictive environment. Placement decisions, 
in partieular> were structured to assure that adapta- 
tion of regular programs and all less restrictive 
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alternatives were throroughiy explored before place- 
ment of a child was made into a self-contained 
classroom or off-campus program. 

• In general, the special education program received 
strong support from district administrators and the 
school board. The special education director has 
routinely participated in the hiring of new prin- 
cipals and administrative staff, in order to deter- 
mine if candidates understood and were sympathetic to 
the policy directions of special education programs. 



Throughout this three year period, new programs were also 
being developed within the special education program. A voca- 
tional program, for example, has expanded opportunities for 
secondary-age handicapped youth who how are frequently staffed 
into regular vocational education classrooms — and thus partici- 
pate in less restrictive settings. Classes for children with 
behavior disorders have been developed which allow many of these 
children to stay in the regular schools rather than automatically 
being sent to the regional psycho-educational center administered 
by the State Department of Education. Finally, a class for 
adjudicated youth has been established for youngsters who, if 
they were not participating in this program, would probably be 
incarcerated . 

EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 

Gwinnett County efforts have resulted in less restrictive 
placements for the majority of handicapped children in the dis- 
trict, with the greatest effect being seen for severely hahdicap- 
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ped children. The number of children being educated off campus 
has been reduced dramatically over the past five years; the 
number of children in segregated classrooms on campus has been 
decreased markedly in the past three years; arid officials are 
confident that in all aspects of the program, the direction of 
pol icy has been ai tered so that the presumption is that a child 
will be educated in a less restrictive setting unless that proves 
unsuitable for his/her needs. By taking advantage of the general 
trends in the district (such as new construction and rapid 
growth); by working closely and productively with the other 
private and public facilities serving handicapped children; and 
by securing support from the district administration and the 
Board, the Gwinnett County special education program has been 
able to make considerable advances toward the goal of educating 
all children in the least restrictive environment appropriate to 
their needs. 

Conta ct Pers on 

Dr. Michael We in roth 

Assistant Director of Special Education 
Gwinne t County Schools 
950 McEl vaney Lane 
Lav/renceville , Georgia 30245 

(404) 963-5713 
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SOUTHERN PENOBSCOT REGIONAL PROGRAM 

SUMMARY 

In 1977, eleven school districts in Southern Penobscot County, 
Maine*, formed a regional program to serve moderately and severely 
handicapped students in the public schools. The superintendents 
of these LEA'S recognized that these children, previously served 
in private or state operated facilities, could be better served 
and in less restrictive environments in the public school system; 
Because the number of these children in any one district was 
fairly small, the superintendents chose to regionalize their 
efforts • 

The administrative structure of the Regional Program is unique 
in Maine and unusual nationwide. An "LEA-like" structure was 
developed without any special legislation and without having to 
employ a permanent regional staff. Instead, the program is 
governed by a Board of Directors (made up of school board members 
from the region) and by the ten participating superintendents as 
Executive Officers . 

Three instructional programs were developed to serve the 
handicapped children who were taken out of private f aci tities : 
(1) a program for behaviorally handicapped and learning disabled 
students, which although housed in a separate public school was a 
less restrictive environment than the previous facility for these 
children; (2 ) a program for "maturationally handicapped" (severe?- 
ly retarded) students located in self-contained classes in two 

'Southern Penobscot County is located in the central part of 
the state and includes the metropolitan area of Bangor. 



regular public schools; and (3) a program for multiply handicapped 
students which is located in regular public schools; 

T ARGET POPULATION 

The Regional Program was designed to serve three groups of 
handicapped students for the first time within the public 
schools. The first group is made up of behavioraiiy handicapped 
and learning disabled students, including austistlc and severely 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. They had previously been 
served in private cottage-type facilities. 

The second group, termed "ma tu rationally handicapped", are 
severely retarded students, many of whom have serious problems 
with some aspect of their physical functioning although only a 
few are in wheelchairs. These students had previously been en- 
rolled in self -contained private schools. Multiply handicapped 
students are served by the third component of the program. Many 
of these students have neurological and /or orthopedic handicaps, 
some have cerebral palsy, and most are severely retarded as well. 
Prior to the regional program, chey had been living in state 
institutions and out-of-state institutions. 

OBJECTIVES 

The primary goal of the Regional Program is simply to expand 

public school programs for severely handicapped students in the 

region. As stated in its charter: 

The object! ve of the Regional Program 
is to provide any and all services for 
exceptional children that cannot other- 
wise be provided within individual rd- 
mini strut i ve uni ts . the region will ex- 
pand educational opportunities for excep- 
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tiprial children while serving as the 
vehicle to arrange for theestablishment 
of services to children within appro- 
priate private school facilities. 

Implicit in this statement is the goal of providing services 
in the least restrictive environment - 9 in this case, 
the ' public school system. - 

In addition to this broad objective, the drafters of the 
original proposal identified four other goals for the Regional 
Program. These are 1) to monitor special education service 
delivery within the region; -2) to improve screening and evalua- 
tion techniques required under federal and state laws; 3) to 
offer a wider range of special educational services for handi- 
capped children in the region; and 4 ) to secure state and fede- 
ral revenues for regional expansion of special educational 
programs . 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

The Southern Penobscot Program is one of several regional 
programs created in Maine since passage of PL 94-142. Because 
Maine is largely rural, with a low incidence of particular groups 
of handicapped students in many areas, the SEA has encouraged 
regionalization as a technique for conserving resources and pro- 
moting LHE. The SEA has used portions of its discretionary money 
to help local districts establish regional programs and in addi- ■ 
t ion offered two types of financial incentives For regional • 
efforts. First, changes in state law were made to accelerate LEA 
reimbursement for pupils served in neighboring school districts 
(from a two-year reimbursement cycle to a one-year time period). 
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Second, the SEA exempted LEA f s in regional programs from the 
normal per-pupil expenditure rate for handicapped students and 
allowed local districts to create their own rate based on actual 
program costs. In this way, the LEA 1 s could be assured that the 
regional program would pay for Itself. As a result of these 
financial incentives, as well as for programmatic reasons, there 
are now eight regional programs established to serve handicapped 
students in the state. 

Southern Penobscot County includes twenty local school dis- 
tricts with total enrollments ranging from 23 to 24,000. With the 
passage of PL94-142 , these districts initially focused their at- 
tention and limited resources on the needs of mild to moderately 
handicapped school age children. they continued to rely on pri- 
vate agencies to serve more severely handicapped children. 

In 1977, 118 students identified as handicapped were being served 

♦ 

in five private or state operated schools. 

initial efforts to continue to serve children in private 
school settings within the framework of an IEP met with mixed 
success: private schools refused in some cases to serve children 
referred to them, arid the rate of return of handicapped pupils to 
public school settings was very low. Because the private school 
facilities were very different from public school settings, the 
children who did return to public schools were rarely able to 
adapt to the new enviroiniient. In addition, there were constant 
transportation problems resulting from lack of coordination be- 
tween the private facilities arid the public schools. At the same 
time, there was increasing concern among school administrators 




that "wo wore getting farther away fron the whole idea of LHE;" 
This experience, coupled with the rapid escalation of tuition 
costs, which were rising fifteen percent each year, heightened 
the local districts' concern about how they could expand their 
own capacity to serve severely handicapped children, especially 
since many of these districts were operating on "starvation 
budgets 1 ' • 

The initial development of the Southern Penobscot Regional 
Program had two distinct stages , which, in hindsight, were criti- 
cal to the programs' ultimate success: 1) gathering information 
on instructional needs of severely handicapped students, and 2) 
establishing a governance structure for the Regional Program. 
Stage 1 — : Gathering Information 
The first stage was initiated soon after the passage of P.L. 
94-142, between 1976 and 1977, when the superintendents in the 
region, who met monthly at the local campus of the State Univer- 
sity, first discussed issues of regionalizat ion . A regional 
approach had obvious advantages in terms of utilizing limited 
resources, but it raised major issues regarding the allocation of 
responsibility, authority , and accountability for assessing and 
meeting the educational and related service needs of handicapped 
chi ldren • ^ 

In 1977-78, ten superintendents representing 11 LEA ' s within 
Southern Penobscot County authorized the development of an ini- 
tial plan by a working group composed of one of the superinten- 
dents, and a special resource teacher in his district. The 
initial plan was a draft proposal entitled the Southern 
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Penobscot Region a l Program for Exceptional Chi ldre n-;- - Plan for 
Implementation ,1978-79+ It included inventories of those handi- 
capped children riot currently receiving piublic education services, 
the program and staff resources currently available in the 
public education system, and the resources required to return all 
children then served in private and state operated facilities and 
the public schools. 

This plan was presented to the superintendents, and immedi- 
ately gained wider attention, particularly among parents of the 
children served by other agencies and among the private facili- 
ties themselves. 

The reaction from the five private facilities that had been 
serving these children was mixed. Two of the five had long urged 
the public schools to assume responsibility for these children 
and thus supported development of these programs. Two others 
were resistent at first because they believed that they under- 
stood these children's needs better than public school officials 
and that the public schools were only out to save money. Parents 
likewise had mixed reactions. Some were anxious about the pro- 
posal while others welcomed it. 

Rather than fully approve the recommendations included in 
the initial proposal, the superintendents opted for a planning 
year during 1978-79. They hired a small regional staff using a 
title VI -H grc-int from the SEA and organized five s tucfy committees 
which were charged with reviewing the heeds of students in the 
private facilities. Additionally, the study committees were to 
develop recommendations to foster the transition of these students 
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to regionally sponsored public school programs. Each Study Cdffi- 
nittee was chaired by one of the Superintendents and included 
professional staff from both the private agency arid the public 
schools as well as parents of the children involved. 

The purpose of the Study Committees 1 work during this plan- 
ning year was to produce information with which to make decisions 
regarding which children could be served in less restrictive 
settings and what public educational programs would have to be 
developed to meet these students 1 needs. The information was 
based on the needs of individual students and was gathered with 
the cooperation of the public schools, the private facilities, 
and parents. This process had three significant outcomes: 

First, it brought Superintendents into direct contact with 
parents of severely handicapped children and with professionals 
who had been working with these children. "For the first time we 
had to contend with the emotional feelings of parents and with 
their perceptions 11 . Seconu, the process provided a way for the 
private agencies to have a voiee in the programming based on 
their experience in serving handicapped children. At first the 
private facilities resisted the idea, but they quickly realized 
that this was the first effort to develop the publ ic programs 
thuy had boon advocating for years ; their resistance was even- 
tual! y converted to active advocacy on behalf of the handicapped 
students. At the end of the process , two of the agencies volun- 
tarily closed their programs for school-age handicapped chi ldreri . 
Finally, this partnership permitted a careful evaluation of which 
pupils could appropriately be transferred to existing public 



school classes and which pUpils required new public programs; 

The SKA remained supportive throughout this Initial planning 
year. They offered financial support through PL 94-142 discre- 
tionary funds and technical assistance in working but financial 
arrangements such as with the Bureau of Mental Health. The real 
work, however, was carried out by the ten superintendents ; 
Sta£e 2 : Creating a Governing Structure. 

The second developmental stage also conducted during the 
1978-79 planning year, was the creation of a governing structure. 
From the outset, the Superintendents were concerned that estab- 
lishing a legal entity at the regional level would be more of an 
obstacle than a facilitating mechanism because it would only be a 
bureaucratic step rather than a programmatic one. They wanted to 
create a decentralized administrative structure that avoided a 
larger regional beauracracy. 

As a result, they set up a governing structure as depicted 
in Figure 1 . Each of the local programs were to be operated by 
the school district within which it is physically located . The 
director to each host district would develop a program budget and 
would hire one program staff, subject to review and approval of 
the Regional Program's Board of Directors which is made up of 
school board members from the region. Each program is also 
accountable to a Regional Advisory Board. This Board has one 
representative from each of the participating districts, appoint- 
ed by the Superintendents. It serves primarily as a liaison 
between the three programs and the Superintendents who, as execu- 
tive officers, maintain final control over program budgets arid 
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direction. The Advisory Board also conducts an annual program 
review of each of the three programs, designed to identify areas 
that need strengthening and maintain consistent policy direction 
among the three programs . 

In summary, the ten-member Regional Advisory Board repre- 
sents the individual programs to the Executive Officers, the ten 
superintendents. The Executive Officers in turn make program and 
policy recommendations to the Board of Directors, made up of ten 
school board members from throughout the region. The Title VI -B 
Coordinator and staff were discontinued after the initial plan- 
ning year so that there is how no regional bureaucracy. 

After establishing the governing structure, the superinten- 
dents created a financing plan. Each program charges tuition, 
which is allocated to districts in proportion to their utiliza- 
tion of the particular program. A small administrative budget — 
about $5000 — covers the costs of the Regional Advi'sory Board, 
clerical and bookkeeping services and is billed to each partici- 
pating district based on the district's pupil enrollment as a 
percentage of total enrollment in the Region. It was agreed that 
non-participating LEA 1 s could enroll handicapped students in the 
program on a space available basis by paying the required tuition. 

In keeping with the desire to develop a decentralized admini- 
strative structure, the financing plan was to be carried out by a 
fiscal agent which would be a different superintendent every two 
years. Each superintendent would have a turn at being responsible 
for paying the bills and all tuition funds would be forwarded to 
the superintendent acting as fiscal agent that year. The purpose 
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of this arrangement was to "enable each superintendent to become 
familiar with the financing of the program and to avoid having 
another layer of staff beyond the LEA. 

Daring this initial planning year, the superintendents worked 
with the Office of Children's Services in the Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation to delineate and distinguish educa- 
tional from mental health costs. This was particularly important 
for the emotionally disturbed students. A policy was devised at 
the state level in which the LEA would pay all education costs, 
including tuition, room and board, and the Department of Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation would cover all treatment costs 
including clinical staff. For students who are wards of the 
state, the Department ; of Human Services would pay all board and 
care and treatment, and the SEA would pay ail education cost* . 
This policy was formalized in a memo of agreement among the three 
departments and extended to day treatment programs such as in the 
Southern Penobscot Region in 1978. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Plans for creation of the Regional Program were completed in 
the spring and summer of 1979. Beginning in the fall of 1979, two 
of three programs were initiated. One was the program for behavior 
handicapped and learning disabled students located in the Old 
Town LEA at St. Joseph's School . Approximately 35 students aged 
5-20 were enrolled in this program which offered its students a 
normal school environment with individual! zed instruction and 
treatment lans. Family therapy is also provided in this program 
through ii: • Bangor Community Health and Counseling Services 
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under a grant from the State Bureau of Mental Health. 

The classes at St. Joseph's include classes of no more than 
ten students in reading, math, language arts, home economics, 
industrial arts and physical education. Although t. Joseph's 
School is a self-contained school, it represents a less restric- 
tive environment than the private cottage facility previously 
used and it increased alternatives available for students identi- 
fied as behaviorally handicapped. Fifteen of these students had 
lived in a group home and are now able to live with their fami- 
lies. The program director had hoped the separate school would 
have been phased out by now, but it is still in operation with 
the expectation that it can be incrementally eliminated and its 
students returned to the regular public school over the next few 
years . 

The second program opening in 1979 was for 45 maturationally 
handicapped (severely mentally retarded) students. This program 
is located in two public schools in the Brewer School System. The 
students are served in self-contained classes but are integrated 
with non-handicapped students at lunch time. One speech therapist, 
two physical therapists, five teachers and five teacher aides are 
now employed in this program. 

In September of 1981 , two years later, the third program was 
opened. This serves 15 multiply handicapped students aged 5-20 and 
is located at the Down east School in Bangor, Maine. A separate 
class was set up in a regular public school, the first of its 
kind in the state. Occupational and physical therapists provide 
therapy to these students as well as teachers and teacher aides. 

\ 
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This program will expand to two elassrdorns in 1983-84. 

Each member district is responsible for trarispor tatibri for 
its own students. In sortie cases, the board has been able to work 
but a coordinated transportation system among member districts 
that is more efficient arid less costly than operating eleven 
separate transportation systems. 

EFFECTS OF THE PROGRAM 

Selecting a "confederation" approach to regionalization 
rather than establishing a separate legal entity at the regional 
level apears to have provided an effective structure within which 
to pursue the goal of serving all handicapped children in the 
least restrictive public school environment. 

The following evidence supports the apparent success of the 
program to date: 

1. Effects on S tudents . There are less than ten children 
from the Southern Penobscot Region who are now being served in 
private facilities or state institutions. These are primarily 
children who need services from a treatment center. They include 
a few hearing-impaired children whose parents were insistent on 
placement at the state-operated Baxter School and a small number 
of children whose prescribed residential placement was based on 
the assessment of severe family dysfunction. The other 110 
students formerly served by the 5 private facilities in the 
region are now being educated in the public school system. By 
setting up a regional program, these eleven LEA ' s were able to 
expand the program options available to severely handicapped 
students . 
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The Regional Advisory Board has fulfilled the goal of 
monitoring special education programs within the district. Made 
up primarily of special education directors appointed by district 
superintendents, the Board has reviewed existing programs each 
year and made recommendations for program revisions. For 
example, after evaluating each program, the Advisory Board 
recommended an expansion of psychological services for the 
students at St. Joseph's School and increased occupational 
therapy services at the Brewer School. These were both approved 
and entered into the program budget for the following year; 

Another goal of the program had been to improve screening 
arid evaluation * tech- iques, and a pre-school referral project was 
estab] ished to do that. The project operates county -wide under 
the direction of the Regional Program and has resulted in greater 
quantity and quality of pre-school screening services. There 
is now a single point of referral for all handicapped children in 
the county . 

The separate public school housing emotionally disturbed 
students has had mixed effects. In some cases, it has allowed 
superintendents to refer all emotionally disturbed students to the 
school rather than develop their own programs . In other cases , it 
has encouraged super in tenden ts to develop their own classes for 
emotionally disturbed students after they saw the feasibility of 
the St. Joseph's program. Three new classrooms have been estab- 
lished for emotionally disturbed children, for example, allowing 
one of the participating districts to use the program at the St. 
Joseph school for only its most severely emotionally disturbed 
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pupils. Of the 153 students served at the St. Joseph School 
program, 22% or 33 students have been returned to regular public 
schools and none of these have had to come back to St. Joseph. 

2. Effects on Superintendents . The participating superin- 
tendents have enhanced their knowledge of handicapped students 
and special education for the severely handicapped student; 
Prior to this program, few were intimately aware of the needs of 
these students. As a result of thei r actions, they now see that 
they are able to develop and maintain high quality programs for 
these pupils. ^ 

The superintendents also arranged the regional programs so 
that they and other districts would not be encouraged to "dump" 
handicapped students in one of the three programs. They accom- 
plished this by setting the tuition fees sufficiently high. 
Because the cost of the program for the emotionally disturbed , 
for example, is aproxinut tely $7000 per pupil per year, few super- 
intendents would use this as a routine placement when less costly 
alternatives may exist; 

The superintendents 1 budgets have increased since implemen- 
tation of the regional programs because they are more expensive 
than the private facilities were; however , the superintendents 
seem to be comfortable with this rise in costs because they 
believe? the students are much better served. For example, the 
emotionally disturbed students, while previously one of the 
highest cost groups, are now offered prevoca t iona i programming, 
physical education, art and music — none of which they had 
received in their private placements. 




One official estimates that the superintendents brought in 
$600, tdO to the region in state funds, mental health funds, and 
Title VI-B discretionary funds. Without the clout of the regional 
programs , this money would prdably not have been obtained . The 
superintendents have how institutionalized the program by replac- 
ing discretionary funds with tuition monies. In effect, they have 
incrementally substituted "hard dollars " for "soft dollars. " 
Whereas much of the original money was grant money , tuition 
payments now make up a larger portion of the total budget. For 
example, whereas the program for emotionally disturbed students 
began with $194,000 in tuition in 1979-80, it now has obtained 
$276,000 for the school year 1983-84. 

3. Effects on Parents . Program staff report that parents 
of/ the handicapped children served by one of the three public 
school programs in the region are very satisfied with the new 
programs. They seem to f eel that closer connection with the 
public schools is beneficial and their initial fears of inferior 
services have been erased* 

4. Bf fects on Other School District s . The efforts of the 
Sou thern Penobscot S up erin ten dents resulted in legislation 
governing the regional ization of special education programs 
throughout the state, (MRSA Title 20, Chp. 404, 3125) (3) (4) . 
All regional efforts must now be based on cooperative agreements 
as in the Southern Penobscot region . Members of the Southern 
Penobscot Regional Program have made presentations to the State 
Principals Assoc! ation and the State Superintendents, offering 
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technical ass istance on regionalizat ion • Several school dis- 
tricts have adopted various elements of the Southern Penobscot 
model . 

5. Effect on Regular Education . As in many regional 
efforts, the Southern Penobscot Program has had a positive impact 
on the quality of regular education in the area as well. As a 
result of their collaboration to meet the needs of handicapped 
children, the districts have found that they do a better job of 
identifying, "prescribing" , and supervising efforts to meet the 
learning needs of all children. The direct and ongoing involve- 
ment of the superintendents of the 10 participating districts is 
regarded by all participants as essential to the success in 
closing the gap between special education and regular education 
programs and services. 

Contact Person 

Mu r ray _ Schulman_ 
St. Joseph School 
Old Town, Maine 
(207) 327-4441 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT MANDATE 

TILLAMOOK > OREGON ' 

S UMMARY 

Tillamook County, a rural area in northwestern Oregon, 
has devised a series of effective policies to implement the 
least restrictive erivirbrime;. (LRE) provisions of P. 94-142. 
Because it is a rural county, member superintendents estab- 
lished a consortium among six districts in the county to 
implement the provisions of the LRE mandate. 

Tillamook County is an example of a group of school 
districts which , when P.L. 94-142 was passed, had to develop a 
new structure under which to implement t h a goals of the law. 
In particular, the LRE requirements of the federal law posed 
problems for a county in which resources tin serve severely 
handicapped children were limited. By collaborating through 
the Educational Service District (ESD) of Tillamook County, 
the six districts have been able to achieve substantial pro- 
gress on LRE. Although the s-hboi district administrators 
believe that they still have a way to go for full implementa- 
tion 9 they have made considerable progress in se r v i h g se ve re ly 
hand icapped students , severely ombtibria 1 ly d i sturbed ch i Idren , 
arid educable ind trainable mentally retarded students. 

TARGET PC )PtJLATION 

T he tot . i 1 school ag<- popii i a h t on in Tillamook County is 
appr->: i:nately 4 , 0 0 0 s tu dents . Tho onrollrnent in the special 
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education program is 615 students of 15% of the school age 
population. This figure includes students financed unuer P.L. 
9 4-142 arid P. L. 89-313. 

The school population is distributed among six distracts 
within the county. it is easiest to conceive of these in 
three groups: north county, central oounty, and south county. 
The Tillamook Unified School District, located in the central 
part of the county, is the largest and accounts for over 50% 
of all students. Both north county and south county are rural 
! st nets separated geographically by mountains, and resources 
arc particularly scarce in those two areas of the district. 

OBJECTIVES 

As an ongoing effort in implementing LRE , the ESD in 
Tillamook County has several specific objectives. These 
i hr \ udc : 

• To provide appropriate services for all children within 
the district, including returning children to the dis- 
trict who had formerly been placed out-of-d is trie t ; 

• To :3i;ov_ide an educational program for as many children 
an possible in regular classrooms, and, when full 
placement in regular classrooms is not poss ible , to 
have chi Id ren ma ins t reamed for as much of their educa- 
tional program as is appropriate for their handicap; 

• For those children who cannot receive education in a 
regular classroom, to develop an educational program 
that serves them on the campus of regular schools arid 
that plans for reintegration into regular classes when 
the child's handicap permit^. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICIES 

To understand the development of these LRE pol icies in 
TiLLamoo :ounLy, it is necessary to look at how the special 
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education consortium was established. When P.L. 94- 142 was 
passer] in 1977, the school districts in Tillamook County were 
concerned with how to implement the hew law. In the words of 
the current special education director at the ESD, "There was 
a general sense that superintendents did rv know how to pro- 
vide special education services." The superintendents were 
particularly worried about the paper work demands of P.L. 
9 4-1 42, and they agreed that if the RSD would do the paper 
work, the BSD could nave the P.L. 94-142 Eui.US. Thu - a 
special education consortium was established and all six 
districts elected to be a part of the consortium. 

Throj the consortium arrangement, the ESD receives all 
P.L, 94-142 monies; that is, these funds are turned over to 
' o K '■ 7 P '1 ' rectly by the districts. This is a different 
arrangement from the more usual contract provision under which 
districts retain control of P.L. 94-142 funds and purchase 
selected services from the ESD. The advantage to the ESD in 
Tillamook is that it does not have to "sell" its service to 
the districts, .and it can plan a comprehensive package of 
services acre's districts. This consortium arrangement is 
unique in Oregon. 

At the time P.L, 9 4-1 12 was enacted, special education 
progr-:iis in the county were rv ; trj children with speech 
ha rri leaps as we 1 1 as TM R and EMK L ; apu la t i o.^ . However, even 
these children ( approx i ma te I y 100) were in se 1 .1: -con ta i ned 
c 1 a s s r on in s . The mo r e seriously h a n d i c a p p cd children, 
including i:he seriously emotionally disturbed, were nor. served 
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within the county. It was easier at that time for the 
districts not to provide services because the TMR arid pro- 
foundly retarded children usually went to state training 
schools. It was not until Lhe late 1970's that the state 
cleared out its institutions, and the burden was oh the 
districts to serve these children. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Tillamook took immediate steps to develop more appro- 
priate programs for these children. In the first year of P.L. 
94-14 2 implementation , six resource centers were opened, arid 
in the next year , seven special classrooms were established 
including a classroom for the emotionally handicapped and the 
severely handicapped. However, these measures were regarded 
as immediate stop-gap measures, arid once these were in place 
the ESD administrators turned their attention to developing a 
more planned approach to LRE . 

The key to the model that was eventually established is 
the presence of intervention specialists . These are staff of 
the BSD who are assigned to either the north county, south 
county or central county, and who are responsible for pro- 
viding special services to each of the member districts. They 
act as i esource teachers bat oh a more extensive basis. For 
example, it is their responsibility to design service program:., 
for >.'dch area of the county in response to the unmet needs of 
children. In addition, they work with individual teachers, 
bringing materials and program ideas to assist teachers in 
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maintaining children in the regular classroom. The roles of 
the intervention specialists differ by districts* but the key 
feature of their job is to act as liaison between the dis- 
tricts and the ESD. In this way, each district's needs are 
met in an individual fashion* and programs are tailored to the 
needs of that district. 

The intervention specialists maintain responsibility for 
ensuring that all procedures and paper work are done in 
accordance with federal and state rules arid regulations. This 
relieves the local school principal and superintendent of this 
burden and makes them moire willing to cooperate in the pro- 
gram. In this sense , the intervention specialist is something 
of a consultant arid something of a case manager for each sec- 
tion of Tillamook County. The intervention specialist 
constantly keeps the superintendent informed of what is going 
on in the special education programs, alerting him or her to 
any programs or to any future expenditures that will be 
needed . 

Al thoug :. the intervention specialists are regarded as 
being the key factor in achieving LRE , full implementation 
obviously depends on having a range of appropriate settings 
and services for handicapped children. The services now pro- 
vided by the Tillamook ESD are as follows: 

1. The ESD administers a series of learning 
resource centers arid TMR classes. There are 23 
of these centers and classes in the county. All 
of them are on the campuses of regular schools, 
arid most oE thorn are integrated with regular 
school prog rams ; that is, children receive 
assistance both in the special classes and 
in regular classes. 



2. As part of the p.L. 94-142 consortium project, 
the BSD administers (aj an _i _ri_s truct ional 
resource center, housed at the ESD, which pro- 
vides materials to regular classroom and 
resource teachers; and ( b j an evaluation pro- 
gram so that children can be assessed accurately 
and placements can be based oil full knowledge of 
the child's condition. The evaluations are 
obtained from several sources under contract to 
the ESD. These include the Child Neurological 
Clinic in Portland; the School for. the Blind in 
S a 1 em ; Pa c i f i c University which, operates a 
visual and perceptual screening clinic also in 
Salem; and the Oregon Center tor Speech and 
Hearing. Use of these specialized assessment 
resources has increased since 1979 , as they have 
been found to be a valuable resource in under- 
standing and assessing a child's condition. 

It is unlikely that Tillamook would have made as much 
progress on LKE as it has if it had not had good relationships 
with its member districts. The manner in which programs are 
established at the K3D illustrates the relationship between 
the districts and the ESD. The ESD board, which is separate 
from the local school board, passes a resolution indicating 
which services it plans to provide with its regular funding 
from the state. This resolution is shown to all of the local 
district school boards which are then asked what additional 
services they believe the ESD could provide for them. The 
school boards then propose a list of services, and the ESD 
decides which of these they are able to provide with the P.L. 
9 4 -14 2 monies. Thus the use of P.L. 94 -1 4 2 monies is in 
addition to the regular appropriation received from the state. 
Origin n 11 y , the services which districts wanted were 
occupational and physical therapy and parent training. Over 
time; however, those two services have been put under the on- 
going resolution and are provided with the general funds of 
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the ESD. Thus, with the P.L. 94-142 consortium project, the 
ESD has been able to develop still hew services -, which in turn 
extends the types of educational programs which the county can 
provide . 

Several factors seem particularly important in implemen- 
ting Tillamook's LRE plan. These include the following: 

1. The close ties among superintendents have been 
important , and the superintendents have been 
involved in all steps of the policy-making pro- 
cess. The superintendents meet once every month 
and these meetings usually have full attendance . 
It is at these meetings that superintendents 
identify any difficulties they have with the 
ESD 1 s programs and activities. Although there 
is occasionally disagreement among the superin- 
tendents, they have not yet had any problem 
which could not be worked but. Perhaps the most 
clear evidence of the school districts 1 satis- 
faction with the ESD 1 s activities is that at any 
point, the school districts could withdraw their 
P.L. 94-142 funds from the consortium and 
provide their own services, but to date none 
have elected to do so. 

2. The governance of the ESD consortium by 
resolution, rather than by individual contracts 
between the ESD and each of the districts, was 
an important factor in giving the ESD flexi- 
bility and authority to plan. Instead of being 
a mere provider of services for the districts, 
the BSD has full responsibil i ty for the special 
education program, subject to its accountability 
to the districts . 

3. Th? leadership at the ESD has remained an 
irr>ot tan t factor . Both the special education 
director of the ESD and the assistant director 
have been there since the passage of P.L. 
9 4-14 2 . They bo t h have a s trd rig personal 
commitment to implementing the LRE provisions of 
the law, as well as to developing comprehensive 
services for handicapped children. In a dis- 
trict which was not at all sympathetic initially 
to spec i a 1 education, their leadership has 
resulted in what is today one of the most effec- 
tive special education programs among rural 
districts in the state. 



EFFECTS OF THE PROGRA M 

I lit) major of roots of the LRR efforts of Tillamook County 
can bo soon in the location of handicapped children within the 
district. A few children, all of them seriously emotionally 
disturbed or severely handicapped; are now educated in scH- 
contained classrooms. The majority of other children receive 
their education in resource programs, but they ere based in 
regular classrooms . 

The implementation of LRE in Tillamook County has not 
been without some problems. The ESD has set up a special 
class in the central part of the county for seriously 
emotionally disturbed (SED) youngsters , This class was 
established because of pressure from the Tillamook Unified 
School District. The superintendent there and a number of 
elementary school principals believed that they could not 
e f f o c t. ively serve elementary SED children in the regular 
classrooms and they requested th- i-JSD to establish a separate 
classroom. The ESI) agreed, somewhat reluctantly. Their 
concern was that once these children are segregated in the 
elementary years, it will be very difficult to re-integrate 
them during the junior high school years. However, they 
agreed to pilot test this classron m b e c a u s o o f t h e s t rong 
pressure placed on them by Tillamook Unified. 

One of t he most posi tive effects of the program has been 
increased efficiency for LEAS. WHilo the six LRAs operate the 
basic Special odiica t i on programs, the consort i urn provides 
services to the severely handicapped^ ,r, h i <- combination has 
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nil- owed both parties the hfiks and the KSD to focus th-iit: 
efforts on one type of program. 

Overall, the consensus among the Tillamook County super- 
intendents is summed up in their statement: "We're spending 
dollars about as well as we can spend them." Further* the 
superintendents agree that children are being ma i n s t r e ame d . 
In a rural district, where only four years ago no seriously 
handicapped children were served and EMR and TMR children were 
served only in special classrooms, progress has been 
cons ide rab 1 e . 

CONTACT PERSON : 

Mr. Tom Thompson 
Director Special Program 
Tillamook County Education 

Service District 
2410 Pift;, Street 
Ttiiamook; Oregon 97141 

( 503) 342-8423 
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STATE PROMOTION OF LOCAL JOINT FUNDING 
FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

MASSACHUSETTS 



SUMMARY 

In 19 8 0, the Massachusetts Department of Rduca t ion made 
forty awards to local districts to help them establish local 
three-year joint programs to promote vocational services for 
handicapped students at the secondary level . A competitive 
bidding process was used to stimulate collaboration at the 
local level for handicapped students with vocational needs. 
One of the requirements for the award was that the local 
protjrgin must use both special education funds and Vocational 
Education entitlement funds. (See Volume 2 for a fuller 
description of the state eff ; . ) 

As a result of this seed money , local projects were 
initiated, most of which continue to operate. One of the 
successful programs that was developed in response to the RFP 
process, and is still in operation today using local funds, is 
the Capo Cod Regional Technical High School. Local special 
education and vocational education administrators responded to 
the k P P with a comprehensive plan designed to fulfill the 
following objectives on a co 1 1 a bora t i ve basis: 

• T< > initiate long-range planning for handicapped youth 
which includes academic, vocational and post high- 
".ch )• > 1 < > ject i ves ; 

• ie as many voea t i on a 1 opt ions as phss iblo to 
• i'^edr, : ^ t . ■ i 1 * m i t s within a flexible -e n v i r oniric n t 

1 r ii l i 'ii'ioo t M L r j h s i t iori between regular and 
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special settings arid which permits students to parti- 
cipate in regular settings as much as possible; 

• To actively seek liaison with outside non-education 
agencies to coordinate work with handicapped 
adolescents . 

The Cape Cod Regional Technical High School is part of 
Massachuset ts ' regional vocational educational network. Since 
receiving the state seed money staff from the school have 
worked cooperatively with the Superintendents and Special 
Education Directors in the seven districts covered by the 
school to extend a full range of pre-vocat ional , vocational 
assessment , and vocational education programs for handicapped 
children (known as children with special needs in 
Massachusetts.) Nearly 25 percent of the students in Cape 
Cod Technical: ' s regular vocational program have been 
identified as Special Ne ?ds students under Massachusetts 
State law, Chapter 766. Any handicapped child is a candidate 
for the program, but primary focus is oh students in the 
eighth grade or above. One official describes the target 
population as "kids who would otherwise sit in a resource 
room and collect a diploma but with no saleable skills. 11 

In ad lit ion, the school and its Regional Advisory 
Committee have developed two programs which have been designed 
to Extend voc.i t; iorial education programs to the more severely 
hand i .c ripped school-age arid adult population: "The Workplace 11 
is an extended day program that provide; concentrated skills 
training in specific occ up a F t on a t clusters; placement and 
supervision in job trairiinj slots; and job placement; The 
second special program, the Assessment Center, works with 
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CONT-X COSTA COUNTY, CALF )RNI.o 



Corit ri C O s I; a Count: y, Ca litis r- i > has creat<-'1 a y 
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for o o r I a t n d u c a i : I o n s e r ' 1 i c f j s . Re s n o n 5 i b t o t o a n i. n t ■■? r a g on c y 
Youth S..T7 i c<.-s fiornrd; Y I ACT was designed to centralize the 
« "i i • •]!"! o s t i o and referral functions for h i a : \ - r i s k youth L o 
"'S'Jf" that multiple county agency resources (special 
.aeitior;, pro ba t i •" n , ruohtal health, and social services) 
would be t:^-'jv»ted to youth most in need , and that. dUpli. "cat ion 
of uu viciio a mo r ^ agencies did not occur. S i ri C " its 
i Mo-; f - i ■ > n , YlACf has i : T ip >' o ved the as . e^sitionts provided to 
t'i'Oii riled youth, has helped promote coo' rd i. ha t i on of service?"' 
Ovjfi -j ■ • 1 : u ' v igeho i-s, ! has o'eajhii Li move toward 

: a I .'• > ; r : f ' ; d p 1 .1 h hi ha ireiss a - .i ; he i . 
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Kx rip los of the typos of ch i 1 dreh arid youth eligible for 

YI.AC; services include the Following: 

• Ci.'ios where multiple educat ibria 1 tai lures are indica- 
tive _bf the need for out-o f -home placement or where the 
child is demonstrating cont i nued oducat iena i difficul- 
ties, having "ilready been placed in an out-of-h one 
obmiTuiri i t y placement. 



• Vou t; h in and out of probation Custody or chose who 
//biild hive otherwise been refen m1 to the 45-day court 
- "i r d e r ■ rd d i a g host i e p r o c e s s o s . 

• C h. i I d r o n in onc-of-hf-; p 1 a c_e rn e n t m -.a d e by t h e 
Children's Re s i do h M a t P 1 :: ; einen t Unit ( C RPU ) or t He 
Di strict Placement (in i ts 'o r he County Soc la 1 Serv ices 
be pa r tnie n t ( or who are oxpected to be difficult 
placement: problems) . 

Approximately uiyrity-f:ve percent of the children and 

7 ! : i served by Y I ACT have been adjudicated as delinquents. 

Their -in-T" rang" f rom 4 - i - , .1 thou g'h th* average age : - 14. 

• nny of fhom are des i grui L d ■ s Handicapped s t e n c >> for 

••' po e : a • education programs, usually because of nriu.^iple 

-ud ! < - •••> or serious emotional disturbance. tn any case, all 

■-t i-lie-'i shar-' trie need Fe>- H- :] t i-d i sc ip i. ha ry services. 

iWJKCTI VKS OK THK PROGRAM 



!';r ; 7 1 \CT program was designed to provide noeded multi- 
d i s \ : i p 1 i ri a r y pi a n s for 1 1 . i - t o - s o r v e y : t!i . Specific 
op ■ ' - ; t i ■/• r, i nc 1 udo : 

( M Providing appr op r i ; i I <• assessm- ui t of- m^d leal, 

lepe"-ii; sorial an,: lueatibrial needs ! LUrred 
■ •: i ' re n and ad ■ ; : ■ , 

( " ri of the individual * b ho [)1 nce-1 

• • : -hoiriij with tti~e .impropriate facility; 

'» 1 *.sb ini'ihg th<> k now b ;dg> * , skills, and abilities of H i . • 
p • ' y " *■ . h* ; I i h vo ! ■ - a, j n f -iii t > i" - h" oiii< ■ : - 1 a c m^n t f-; ; s i , j" 
• > : 1 ■ . i 1 • -d ue . i f i ■ : . i j • » n ;; i ■ ■ n d i h ■ > d a J ■ ' * rri* 1 n t s of 
'^o. ■ o) ! ' ' ■ e ' I ' ' o • : , ar- i. ; • i * ' u ! i , , u-- ■: I - ^ ^ : 
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(4) ^commending to t!>; You t h So try i ces Board, through the 
O no rational Co mm i 1 1 eo of Y I ACT , i h t e rcje pa r trrieri t a 1 
pol. icibs. ah<i prbcoduros relative to an effective arid 
e f f i c ion t out-o f -home p lacemerit system. 

DEVELOP MENT OF THE PROGRAM 

In the late 1970 1 s , the Contra Cos L a Count'/ Hoard of 
. ' : :."ie rv i sbi; s created an i rite i liyericy Youth Services Board ( Y S B ) 
:*i i up o" r; he directors of the County Departments of Mental: 
l !e -i : , r -'^..:i.al Sar-'ices, and Probation, as well as represen- 
tative's f r b in t h a local school, -i ■". strict and the Count-/ 
Adniri List: ri f m* ' s Office EC AO).* Le < : 1 y senior st^Ef af the 
C Ad , t in e R r d was c h a r g e d w : t h the task of " p 1 a n n ■ \ y 
s : m t n i s t « r i a j , an d moi; : t ' > r L n y a comprehensive, coordinate d 
out- of -home sorvic-. 1 d. 1. i vo ry system" for Contra Costa youth. 

T h e i m p e t u s for t h e "t :■: B came f f o rri t h e p r o b 1 e m s 
; r i. e n c • » d by all a y e h c i e s with the ' ■ s c a 1. a t i ri g costs of 
' 1 1 ■. — 1 f - h ome p 1 a ee inert t s for troubled youth, Cou; d:y Supervisors 
»rri ayoiicy d i rhetors saw these services as e t reine 1 y expen- 
sive, but in many c'ises i "ie f f ec t i vo . It was not atypical \ b 
lav- staff ' r^m one a jor. cv fail to ma k e proyr^ss in a (j i von 
;as«' ihd, for lack of Lrltt -options, refer t h e youth to 
irioM,''M~ r -» ri t hopes that, f -ill lire" would rib t recur. In 

■'her :asbs, County officials feli i: h *. ' ybu ♦ wore " falli. riij 
e ; f *) • ; ; n f h ■ » ( ; r a c k s 1! of a r j » i n e y « : * " ; r v i o." and n b t r e e o i v i n y 
iop . a ^ 'if'.- i;ar" unti 1 it .-;as i oo laf : ''or these reasons the 



^upe rv i sors :iopo<1 to coo rd i. ha ho seirvicos mnr-;? effectively so 
that p 1 a cement ,i t tempt s might bo reduced and, when made, would 
: ; - » "io r • ? successful. 

!.:;^ Youth Sorvicos R'-*rd was established as ■■iiov- 
1 e v .-j ] . j r ^ u p t o a d d r o s s a c e m e n t r s s u o s ; It • i ~ s 

r.»i::::*?d> however; that an operation,;! entity was needed if 
^v- ! - y coordination of placements was to ho achieved. YIACT 
was -*-^it-*d as the sssessmvev unit that would bo the first 
s*"p i:i an ovoiitu^l comprehensive i h te rdepa r t'heri t a 1 system of 
y " *' ■ i ' r v i o » * s ■ YIATT was to conduct assessments, provide 
p ! j '■■ N n t and treatment re com. me no . - i on s , and follow-up con- 
sul, tat ion u cross ' pporr t ^ , ' , r p . . Punning for YT ACT initially 
' a ._• fro m h e w 1 y a • c e d t : u ri "« 1 s by the Board of 

" 1 1 i v " ' : > <' : with cadi ■ i 1 staff on ioan from the County 

Oepart merit of Mental Health and the local rjchoo 1. district . 

Yi\('T hocim-* ■■ >p( • r a t". i ona I mi Pehrua r ! /, 19HS. in its fi>st 
yeir* or op. » r at i on , it s t fu ■ ; ; . ; 1 ed te lef'h* 1 its role and to 
i i • ■ { i fV!D \ sh i t. < > r< ^ ,;on s i b i 1 i f- i • 'S f rom those of other ai-jehc i'ss . 
VIAt'f vis f'ieeri with M. t vst n f [), , ijri i n ] a credible resource 
for* til • i tie < '*• ■ 1 i hi y : ; • • e i • " . so 1 1 i a t ( I ) a p p r op" r i a t e i * a s e s 
./bub: r : ' :i_ r :: d for a s ■ ;. ; s sm. m, • , arid (2) arjid'cy t:- i. , i ! would 

turn ? ! A : " ' i. lor" h s s i s 1 a hoi ■ in i d i u. t i f y i iif j r i • »i »d« »d r i: s o u r c e s . 

; i r • i d i i ■ y , V i A C r b • m j a n a s s urn i n ] . t f ' ! * ; a r p 1. a c < > w i t h i ■ 1 h ■ . o 
.' ■!";' ii'- 1 s y s to • m ; As Y i -V * !' s u c c . m.mI < ■ « 3 in ! . • ! i n i n - ] its 
: : 1 ■ ■ • • • I s. • ! y ; • - '• »■ a i > 1 i us i n ^ r ■ » a ( i i m a ! p r >co< ui res ; and 
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prov r r ha' •■ w.-" -■ - o : p ' ; . \it i ve other County agencies, 
its soi v ..;..»:- , >re utilized tfith Increasing frequency. The 

0 o untv m e ■ ■ : a I Health and Social Services agencies proved 
p/. . t icu Lar ly supportive, and Mental Health came to assume 
greater po -t; ion of the? YI.^CT budget. 

T h e oil rfoht "i" I ^ C T staff a i: e a team comprised o ; a 
ps yo!i i a t r 1 s t , a clinical psychologist, and a clinical social 
worker, ."HI provided by t; h e County Department of Mental 
Health; an education specialist whose position is sup- 

port -d by the local education agency. Secretarial support , 
rent* ihd office expenses are provided by the County Social 
Services He p a r tine n t . A t s ;:i case manager is also hired to 
c b ori i hate s e r v i c e s f o r you t h s e r v e d by multiple agencies and 
to r i c i lit a t e reentry into the community. T .-? j' r o b a t i. o n 

1 )e p a r t men i: a 1 s o c o a t r i b u t: e s toward mi.se o 1 1 a r. e o u s e . . s e s . 

V I A e r r e co i ves referrals f r bin a h y county a g e n c y , w i t h t h e 
: j r i m a r y r « > i. *.? r r a 1 sou r c e s b-unq s o c i a I w o r k e r s , or o b at ion 
» : ! f i c « / r s , an d I" K P t " a ;n - - Criteria for refnrr a 1 a r e t h ; at: 

• the <•: : -.a has already been through multiple p 1 a come a I s ; 

• th-* child i r> likely < • reguire services from more than 
one agency : 

• Mi" referring ago'v-y is willing !^ t i. na nc« p" I .:. bsi.eh t if 
n f l 'd - s s a r y ; 

• a ! i 1 ot\j 1 r- jsni i roes k hbwri to f hb re f « ? r: r i no a • ; •'- n c y have 
Svri -o^aust-d. 

'•<'?, n r-'for ii is roc" i vd , ? ne social work»o 'iak**s t !n» 
i r i r i : ! • ; • • i ' ■ • f and 4 teao de" f * m"";m i n«»b wh«Wh,> r ;i n , , s s , , s M1 j" 
i ■ ! ; »P r ' 'p i ■ J f • * - It ar >t , • brief consultation ' o ss i on is he j d ; 
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with r :i ;; vnvn ; iati.'-n.s [)rovi' ; . ; d ho the refe rring ago:; • y . t £ an 
assessment soems called tor, the team gathers materials and 
pasr. rM^iirdif? for a preliminary staffing which is conducted by 
YI ACT and the referring atjoncy. If a "hit assessment still 
seems ,i ppropri.ito, staff ma k e telephone calls r e fjarding 
P r •» v i .-mis pi a c n -n e n t s , and finally, conduct a full 
m u It i -d i a c ipttnary as s e s sme n t • The as s ess me n t i nc J ud e s a 
p n y c h i a t r i e ; p s y c h o ionic*!; o-.ychoshci.il , a h d o d U c a t i o n a .1 
• m:' duat inn; 

Koilowi g the assessment, a pos t-e va lua t i ori staffing is 
he 1 d in wh i ch the Y I ACT team develops t a tmeri t recommenda- 
tion f ; which" are then written up in a report. Follow-up 
cori^ijl t :itioh is provided to the treatment p r o g r a i ( s 5 
r ecommcrvied , and foliow-iip evaluations are conducted at 
hwo-w--. ' -.. pos V h 1 a "i'th'^i t and twe 1 ve v/oek s pos t-p 1 acemen t w i t h 
th^ o-a-.i^h of an oh : -s?t : ^ visit by the YT ACT social worker. 

ril oxa-e'^s , ) f ch i In l ch so r^eH by YTACT illustrate 
how the program >;o --:s and what it does. 



•\ county day t re a t m o n icil.ity for « » mo t i on a I I y dir - 
hurh)"d students referred ( ■ a r y , a twelve year old, i.;a 
YTACT when h ^ began e c h i 1) i t i r. } s e 1 f - ci e s t r uc t. i v"e and 
aggro:-s ive hfh;v'or in his clissroom. YTACT was asked 
to « , !»>':er r M i ue the nature and severity of Gary's disti'»"- 
banc»", and ho iscess whether he needed an oiit-c i'-Homi 
p ] i :i '-ie n t . Y ] ";;:T t ^am members conducted ah extensive 
'.•Valuation arid r'?co f n-;o hdod < biyo.i t; cry's nioMier's 
st r ■ o n g r;.""i : sb'hco *"n a r : ^si Ion. "> a 1 j » ] ae< * i n i "* ri t , a c ha hi jo 
i " Gary's c ; i s • r ooni teacher and nr. ehsive p s ycho- 
4 h"r : py ui in ou t :: pa t ion t hisis. 

•■ f * 1 • \ n : ■ - , an »-• i a p ■■ • :1 r ) ! ■ i ] a ' a ; • : b e n 
ph '/*; i o i ' ! •/ ;ed a . ■ i • i < ' ■ ■■ j » < j l ; i ; • : y of 

i >r-c a-: d :c.-ri.' • t s ; ... r V" -y the 

! ; " 1 O' ■• n f ' • : S« : c i i i ^ • r •; } . ; » • ; ' L j e ■ 

" * ' 'O ! t n d ' * x : i 1 ! j i t i ,*i ? ■ : , i ■/ c • i j ; 



M o r . ■> 6 o i a ] w o r k er had a s k e d whether s 1 1 e required 
i est i Lu t Loha \ treatment. The YTACT assessm- -eveaied 
that; Molariie's behavior *^s shaped by saris of rejec- 
tion. Becoming abu.siv : ;s her language unci violent in 
her behavior, Melange "rejected" six foster fami- 

lies before t: co J eject her_. The YI -\CT ssess- 
ment ■ :so sho . :?■] tlv ' .---r academic ah ; iiti'^ re more 
li:H::.-.d than previously realized and she was placed in 
- special education class. YIACT staff consulted with 
'inie's teacher, foster parents, and social worker 
two years and he r s^ Lua t i on appear en to stabilize, 
s 1 1 v" := * n d traumatic institutional placement was 
i.did.' 



While evaluation and recommendations for treatment remain 
VIXCT's primary function, fie team performs two other - ^les as 
well. First;, team members consult with teachers, social 
w orders, and probation officers for approximately 15-20 
c h i. I d r h p e r week. Consultation is intended to make the 
expertise of the Yl AC T team available before a child is in 
crisis and in need of residential care- The second add ional 
service provided by the team is interagency mediation, Wh n 
hher-. j is a d : -agreement ov^.t which iqoncy will pay for ser- 
vices for a child, V 7 \CT y serve is a mediator by examining 
the resources of each aoency and maK : ng a r ecommor, da t i on for 
r-.S'.» : • ion of in conflict. A It; hough the team's recommonoa- 
V ion . n o i: h i n d i r i g , it is I o 1 1 owe d in t ! w ■ ' r e a t a ' i j o r i t y o f 
C a St.* 

I'M- :-M-.'tind budget; for YI-\CT was a p'p r< i x i ma t L 1 y S i 50 , f) 0 U 
- .! I'M].:. Hie Department of Soein 1 services c o il t i: i bii t 
asp>* x i nr. > 1 y 1 / " of the biidqet; m i ?h t a 1. health c '< > n t r i bu t: o d 
;r V' # t!v : ^Sao ■} ' : on sg-siey si i ppr > r* t el i ippr ox i in. t e 1 / 2 r > ". a n < • Hie 
' r ■ • "i 1 i 'Vi !)'S). r! merit; alidad t;!i* ; rema i n i he 2".. 
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RFFrCTS OF THE P : ^ ^5^1 

During Uv- F i - s t: two \ -?A: ■ ' o: - "a t i on , ninety assess- 
ments were prnv" i~o- and npproximat .»] / 79 hours of consultation 
were provided m '■ L i to the county doparfnonts of Social 
Sor-nces, Mental. • c h , P robat ion , the Youth Services Hoard, 

hFAs, and the Rotjl -a I Center f . r -iov? 1 opmen ta 1 ly disabled 
c h i 1 ireri and youth. 

Although VI AC V -.iff do rv ; ' believe their gon 1 s have vet 
n niiliy a ecbmp 1. i s hen - 9 several positive mitcomes hav( 

■ 7 r r n . These i ncl ude : 
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• ^o^nt i n^ the need for ins t i t u t iona 1 p Ui c_e n^ruts . I n 
a hu ~iber of cases, Y f AC T has been able 1 ) prevent an 
oi.it-of -home residential placement by marshalling the 
resources of several community agencies on behalf of 
troubled youth. Rather than allow the ycuth to get to 
the stage of _ be i no labeled "de L i nq Lien t " and sent to a 
</outh correctional facile . .y; YIACT members have kar- 
got-ol community services that address his/her needs. 
T i ne 1 y a n d c o m p r e h ensile intervention has been 
effective in ;mny cases. 

• v ° ' -A. \ n . : : . . fc \1° mu J * P ' u ' n_^e(js trouble; 1 youth . -la sod on 
th»; belief ,% : i t ir a i v youte in t ; oub le ~"berie f i t from 
mi.' 1 t i -d i sc ip 1 i ria ry - se .j.ss. fieri t s _ and treatment , YIACT has 
br- f >n successful in br ; ru-;irig multiple servicer; to Hoar 
on i rid iv 1 dua 1 . prob 1 ems . Per exam; 1 e , by spending t i me 
w i f h the. family, sla.ff CuH re.o^r rnend family therapy 
wd '-n neer^-1' by con sii j t i nr . w i r hi sc hex > 1 ;^-r c onno 1 . they 
can oi'o? <Higo ; s t i ons for changes in the school O'oiron- 
nero. : , c. f'e/ loo- in : at. the tot^l chilv; na a i l 

i "■(■;<»? of his/her ■ nv roninent:, the f r \CT '.earn c:^n 
i'ocrv ■ . ri i rung- u> r servicer, that a --e more likely in 
e ' > fn b » n't i o n :. o yield - e s e I t s than would i n y s i n g 1 e 
si TV i ee ; 

• touching a g reerne njr on treatment rvl._a.us. The- structure 
> t Y I A ( ' V , with p r o f. e_s s i or. a 1 s from "-e 70 r I d j . f e re r f 
i i :■ p i i i w " , m a x i m i z os t h»- 1 i . • i i h ood i hi i i; its r eei vfi- 

• *- ' ur . will be "f bM:* i ve When ■ emp 1 » >: < i i a o ri o s I. ic 
!'! : t r • i t;:ien t _ i *■ ■ U e .1 exist;, . u> f e s e i O ri a 1 a o" f \ \} ri d i s - 
a g r - •• • ; The r »? I ■ • an op. mi o 1 i so * u s >A \ r: • • s re 1 e i • s s u r y arid 
b« 'Mo r i o ; » j . !J i f f e r i ri g • u n i on:; n r : v i </e d as an 
i : n , p' i r: t a n f :urt OJ t-g ; ro e;i <"v < r " d a t j . ri ; > : o" s s f I » »a 1 1 i re j 
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to "v>-^ o f i f i ha I _p 1 aris . Through hhost? discus- 

slop.:'., toirr i tor i.i .1 battles amorvi agencies Have abated. 

Although cost data are not available, YIACT staff believe 
that their services are cost-effective. Because r. ? y do not 
h v / * 1 t o s up p o r E t he o v ■ N r h > ? a d costs to f a n entire d e par t merit ; 
• h-M r operating budget is fairly low ; The ' mher of oat-nf- 
h o in e p ! a c e m o n t s a r e vent e d is t h o u g li t to >> n two t g h t h e 
r\rv* r "H;. i on a j costs f the f-oan; 

0')J-iTACr _P_KRS - )\' 

La rry ; ia hove f 
0 i recto r 
Y Z ACT 

2 4 a 0 a S t a h we 1 I Or i vo 
Concord, Ca 1 i. r jrnia 93 520 

( 4 I =5 ) 6 7 1 -4 2-i(- 
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BETTENDORF , IOWA 

Sj'MMARY 

f^et ten lor f ' a suhurhan community in c« 1 ? ^ t: ^ 1 [owa with a 
total sc Iv jo l »*nro j j mont or appro* i inn to 1 y 4 ; 8 0 0 students. The 
high school iri the Ho 1 1 sdc rf school district has pioneered an 
i hs t; r'ict i on.l 1 program nf ,: r 'tical classes" which offers an 
•t dd i f i orn ] level of serviced t;> fill, the gap between rosou rce 
classes and ruga la r classes. The? classes, staffed by special 
ede>- i t i ai and regu la r tenTierr> include h a nd '. c a pped students 
as -.-/••ll as studoh t s who are not handicapped bur whose academic 
records show Mi Lure arid/or academic difficulties. 

These classes provide resource instruction in regular 
; ; I. a ,: " s e s , t h e r e by c x t e n d i n g the continuum of services a v a i I a b 1 *"» 
and :'icr-osin r ] the mnoiiut: of time that handicapped students 
■n a i. a t . i n c o n f: a c t w i t u n o n-handi c a p p e d s t u d e n t s . The 
philosophy behind tlv* program is that, special help should be 
provided in regular c Lassos whenever [possible, rather than 
f- i'**. iaq students out- of the e 1 a s s r on iri and s e r v i. n g them in 
v » ' 4 p r a t 1 ' r^soiit'c e r o h iri s . A t I h e s a me time, s pec i a 1 
instruction is extended t: o n o n - Li a n d i e a p pc d students who are 
hot" ae l i o> v : a - ; n ' inun progress in roqulni classes; 

PARGET POPULATION 

This, program focuses or; a fairly narrow group of 
i *in ; i i c-ipp.-l stud. aits: file;.-) who ; re mildly huh ii capped . The 1 



LEA has entered into various agreements to have services 
provided to different groups outside the district. For 
example, severely emotionally disturbed and behavior impaired 
students, labeled "chronically disruptive" under Iowa 
regulations, are placed ill one of two schools in near-by 
Davenport. TMR students are placed in neighboring high 
schools. Vocational services to all handicapped students are 
provided by the Mississippi Bend Area Education Agency, an 
intermediate education agency. Ret tendorf thereby specializes 
its services by targeting special education and related 
services to MR and LD students whose handicaps are not severe. 

Be t tendor f is part of the "quad-cities" made up, in 
addition, of Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, 
Illinois. It is a suburban community of approximately 27,0 00 
persons. Bettendorf High School was built in 1973 and 
expanded in 1979. It serves 1,800 students grades 9-12, most 
of whom are middle class caucausian; only a small number of 
black and southeast Asian students attend the school. 



The program of "practical classes" was developed to fill 
a gap between resource classes and regular classes. Its 
specific objective is to provide special education services to 
handicapped and "borderline" handicapped students in the least 
restrictive environment. The school district sought a means 
to provide resource instruction to students in regular class- 
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rofvn'. rather than extracting students from regular classes to 
: R~e L • special help. 

o ir^l officials also recognized the need to provide 
special mst r ir h ional help to students who were having trouble 
in sc 10I but who were not labeled as handicapped. They 
wanten ;.j provide ?xtra help to these students without putting 
them i n l o the special education system. In effect/ they 
sought to expand tneir special education services to a wider 
population . In drSii-q this, they saw a way to blur the rigid 
distinctions between the needs of handicapped students and 
t ho^" of non-'p and i capped students. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICY 

During the school year 1975-76, a regular classroom 
teacher was a team-leader of a ninth grade language arts 
class. She became concerned over a student who was failing 
Engl ish yet was not mentally retarded nor learning disabled. 
The teacher received approval from the principal to form a new 
ninth grade English class made up of 28 students, half of whom 
were diagnosed as MR or LD arid half of whom were simply "slow 
learners . M 

Language arts curriculum materials were adapted and the 
class was taught by a team of two teachers: one special 
education resource teacher and one regular classroom teacher; 
Academic expectations were not related to grade level achieve- 
ment but were individually referenced to the particular 
student's performance capabilities. 
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DUl. j this initial year^ student achievement ir the 
English c r - ; improved; Both teachers were very satisfied 
with the clas ; the special education teacher viewed it as an 
expansion of her professional opportunities. The practice 
spread during the next school year to tenth and eleventh grade 
"practical English* 1 classes. ft's teachers in other subjects 
became interested in the success of the program, other classes 
were organized in social studies and history. 

The school administrators saw the program as a valuable 
extension of their educational program. They agreed to 
incorporate the program into their instructional system. 
Since 1975, the LEA central administration, as well as 
Bettendorf's Principal and Vice Principal have remained 
committed to the goals embodied in the program. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE POLICY 

There are now two ninth grade and two tenth grade 
"practical" classes in Language Arts as well as several in 
American History and World History. In addition, special 
education teachers function as resource teachers for handi- 
capped and non-handicapped students in several regular math 
classes. Students may enroll in "practical" courses and still 
pursue other regular curricular requirements. 

The administrative design of the program is sufficiently 
flexible to foster easy movement into and but of practical 
classes. As an added level between resource rooms and regular 
classes, the goal is to facilitate movement between the two. 
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A student who may not be achieving minimum progress in regular 
classes can easily be reassigned to practical classes in 
certain subjects. Similarly, students enrolled in practical 
classes who cannot perform adequately there or whose behavior 
is disrupt i ve -, may be moved into resource rooms or spec ial 
classes. Conversely, students in resource rooms may at some 
point be able to benefit from practical classes where they can 
interact with non-handicapped students, and students in 
practical classes move into regular classes when they are 
ab le . 

The only problem in implementing this program at 
Bettendorf High School was a difficulty in working out the 
scheduling. Because regular and special education teachers 
must have schedules permitting them to team-teach together, 
careful attention to schedules was necessary. This problem 
war. not serious, since the high school is fairly large and 
coull generally accommodate a number of scheduling plans. 



EFFECTS OF THE POLICY 

School administrators note that one of the primary 
beneficial effects of the program has been to increase the 
time during which handicapped students have contact with 
non-handicapped students. The educational needs of mildly 
impaired children are met closer to the mainstream educational 
program. Administrators also note that the team-teaching 
concept has allowed special education teachers to help regular 
teachers i nd i v iHUa 1 i ze their instruction and thereby resolve 




some of the learning problems of a greater number of children. 

School staff report that parents are very supportive of 
the program. Bettendorf, in contrast to neighboring 
districts, has not been involved in any litigation regarding 
handicapped students. If anything, parents are reluctant to 
move their children out of practical classes and back into 
regular classes since they feel their children have 
experienced such success in the practical classes. School 
staff attribute much of the success of the program to the fact 
that they have been able to maintain good relationships with 
parents . 

CONTACT PERSON : 

Mr. Jerry Petersen 
Pr incipa 1 

Bettendorf High School 
3333 13th Street 
Bettendorf, Iowa 52722 

(319) 332-7001 
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LRE 

RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 



SUMMARY 

The Riverside Un if ied School District in California has 
adopted a district-wide policy and taken a number of steps 
that address the goal of providing services in the least 
restrictive environment. Their approach is somewhat unique in 
that it attacks the problem of providing educational ser- 
vices in the least restrictive environment on several fronts 
simultaneously, and is guided by a policy statement that 
reflects the district's commitment to serving children in the 
least restrictive environment. 

To carry out this goal, the district established an LRE 
standing committee made up of top level staff, some of whom 
rotate on and off each year. This committee has taken the 
lead in changing district practices since it has support from 
the Board of Education and the Superintendent. Using the 
seven critical factors iden t i f ied by the JWK Corpora t ion as 
necesary to encourage LRE , the Committee developed a plan for 
implementing numerous strategies to promote the mandate of 
least restrictive erivi ronment . Fi rst , the committee decent ra- 
1 i zed IEP meetings to each school site rather than continue 
them at a central administration. It also created an 
Alternative Program Team (APT) at each school to systemati- 
cally explore alternatives before placing a child in special 
e ducat ion . 



This committee also worked with the district Pupil 
Placement Committee (PPej to review all special education 
placements to ensure that each handicapped child was served 
within his or her neighborhood school if possible, neighbor- 
hood cluster of schools, next in another regular school in the 
district, a special school in the district, and finally out- 
of-d is tr ict if necessary. Physical structures on regular 
campuses were modified when necessary. 

The LRE Committee has also sponsored several in-service 
workshops for administrators and teachers and even arranged 
for regular education administrators to exchange permanent 
positions with special education administrators. Regular 
education and special education teachers also exchanged posi- 
tions for a day in order to bettev understand each other's 
functions. Non-handicapped students are used as "cadets" or 
helpers in special education classes, and parents are educated 
about the desirability of serving handicapped students with 
regular students through local PTA's. 

Riverside maintains two separate schools for handicapped 
students. This is consistent with their philosophy that 
special schools should be part of a continuum of placements 
and may be the least restrictive environment that most 
appropriately meets the needs of some students. The enroll- 
ments are declining in each of these two schools, and one is 
primarily for pre-school children who often go on to first 
grade in a regular school. 
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Tft-RGET POPULATION AND OBJECTIVES 

The Riverside LRE policy is intended to assure that ail 
handicapped students in the district receive a free 
appropriate public education in the least restrictive 
environment. This includes the most severely handicapped as 
well as more mildly handicapped students. The objectives of 
the policy are three: 

• First, the district seeks to ensure that all 
handicapped students are placed in the least 
restrictive environment . 

• Second, the district hopes to integrate regular 
education with special education. Officials see 
the distinction between the two types of education 
as somewhat artificial and hope to break down the 
barriers between the two so that handicapped 
students are served in conjunction with 
n on- h and i capped students and non-handicapped 
students benefit as well from aspects of special 
educa t ion . 

• Third/ the district seeks to heighten the level of 
Understanding among administrators/ teachers > 
parents and the general community about the 
benefit of serving handicapped children in close 
conjunction with non-handicapped students. 

DEVELOPMENT OF TH^ POLICY 

Following passage of P. L. 94-142, the California state 
education agency issued a policy statement on the least 
restrictive environment mandate. Incorporated into 
California iuw} it stated that "Public education must offer 
special assistance to exceptional individuals in a setting 
which promotes maximum interaction with the general school 
population and which is appropriate to the needs of both." 
Tho rationale underlying this principle is that children's 
similarities are more important than their differences and if 
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education is preparation for life, then normal and handicapped 
children are best prepared in environments where there are 
maximum opportunities for interaction and peer modeling. 
State officials felt that qualities of understanding*, accep- 
tance, cooperation and respect cannot develop if children are 
cons is ten tly isolated from each other in their formative 
years. Any child who can best grow emotionally, socially and 
academically in the regular classroom must, therefore, be 
provided with whatever assistance that child and teacher needs 
to facilitate that growth. In this context, the state policy 
indicated that the least restrictive environment should be 
viewed not as an "arbitrary rankings of settings," but as a 
variety of equally important options designed to meet the 
individual needs of a particular child. 

Following the state lead, officials in the Riverside 
district recognized the need to develop their own policies in 
the area of least restrictive environment. The district has 
maintained a commitment to special education since before 
passage of P. L. 94-142. The special education budget in 
Riverside has always been fairly large, with fifty percent of 
the funding coming from the city itself. California state law 
in 1976 mandated each local education agency to maintain its 
level of funding from the previous year. At that time, 
Riverside was at a relatively high level of $1.5 million. 
They then had to maintain that level during subsequent years. 
The county special education budget is $90 million. 
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Education officials in Riverside decided to establish an v 
organizational structure to facilitate services in the least 
restrictive environment. They formed an LRE standing 
committee made up of the Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction , several principals, the Director of Special 
Education, the Director of Instructional Services, two 
individuals from the county office, the Superintendent, and 
the President of the Board of Education. The composition of 
this committee has since been modified as several members 
rotate on and off each year. 

The standing committee hoped to first educate themselves 
about the least restrictive environment mandate. They 
attended a state workshop on the subject of the least 
restrictive environment that was jointly conducted by the JWK 
Corporation which had produced a report oh seven critical 
factors necessary to promote the least restrictive environment 
mandate . Over the course of the year, Riverside officials 
developed a policy statement articulating their own approach 
to meeting the mandate of the least restrictive environment. 

This position statement made it clear that the Riverside 
Unified School District is committed to providing an 
instructional program for special education students that 
equals the quality of instruction provided to non-handicapped 
students. The instruction is selected from a continuum of 
service alternatives determined individually to meet the needs 
of the students. The statement further notes that 
"Handicapped students shall be educated to the maximum extent 
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possible with students who are not handicapped. Placements in 
special classes or centers or any other removal of handicapped 
students from the regular education environment shall occur 
only when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 
education in regular classes , even with the assistance of 
supplementary support, cannot be achieved." 

Inherent in this philosophy is the premise that a certain 
handicapping condition does not determine placement. Rather, 
an appropriate placement may be chosen from the continuum of 
regular and special education services. The policy statement 
also reflects the fact that the LEA considers it appropriate, 
even important, to include special schools and out-of-d is trict 
placements in state facilities and private schools as part of 
its continuum of available placements. 

The committee recognized that its commitment to providing 
services in the least restrictive environment must be an 
ongoing one and could not be accomplished in a single 
action. Thus they established the committee as a permanent 
entity with rotating memberships. They also acknowledged the 
danger of "dumping" handicapped students back into regular 
schools in ways that might be harmful to the students. To 
avoid this , they planned for an incremental approach divided 
into two phases. Perhaps most importantly, the committee 
recognized that its commitment to LRE would have to involve a 
series of steps to attack the problem on several levels. They 
knew they had to win the support of administrators, 
superintendents, principals as well as teachers, parents and 
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students themselves arid the community at large; Members 
agreed that this would require a series of actions if 
fundamental change was to be achieved. 

The first action taken by the LRE standing committee was 
to produce a draft plan for the school district which outlined 
a series of strategies designed to lead to successful 
implementation of the LRE mandate. For each of the seven JWK 
factors, the committee identified multiple strategies to 
achieve implementation in that area. They also identified 
personnel to be responsible for the strategy and a time line 
for carrying each one out. 

Throughout the development of this plan the district had 
extensive support from top level administrators. By insuring 
their participation on the LRE standing committee, the 
committee made sure the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent became knowledgeable about the goal of 
providing services in the least restrictive environment as 
well as willing participants in carrying out the tasks 
identified for the district. 

Tn addition to the LRE standing committee, district 
officials recognized the need to collaborate with other 
agencies and professionals in order to insure that students 
served by multiple agencies did not "fall between the cracks." 
The Riverside Unified District along with Riverside County 
established a Dual Diagnostic Committee (informally called the 
" fuzzy" committee) for cases where the responsibility for a 
particular child remains fuzzy. This committee is made up of 
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representatives from the school district, the California 
regional center* the mental health agency, the county social 
service department and the local probation department. It was 
recognized that decisions concerning the least restrictive 
environment for a given child may have to involve other 
professionals and thus the Dual Diagnostic Committee was 
established for children served by more than brie agency. 



1MELEMENTATI0N 

The LRE Committee used the seven JWK factors as the basis 
for its operational plan. The implementation strategies are 
desribed below in terms of these seven factors. 

The first area identified in the plan and pursued by the 
LRE committee was the goal of garnishing support for the 
concept of LRE . To do this, members developed and showed to 
the Board of Education and other administrators an audio- 
visual presentation which defined the major concepts of LRE. 
The committee also scheduled visits for administrators arid 
board members to visit regular schools with special education 
classes . 

The second factor identified by the committee concerned 
the delivery of services. They first developed a Pupil 
Placement Committee in the district whose charge was to study 
appropriate student placements. They examined through their 
computer system the handicapping condition and needs of each 
student. Members of the Pupi 1 Placement Committee examined 
the buildings and schedules in each building; they compared 
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students 1 current placements with what might be considered a 
less restrictive environment in the student's home school; and 
they identified a list of students who could best be served bri 
a regular campus . 

The criteria Used by the PUpil Placement Committee was to 
first decide whether a student could be served in his home 
school; if hot, they would ask whether the student could be 
served ii his or her neighborhood clusters of schools; if not, 
they would explore whether the student could be served in 
another school in the district; and finally, they questioned 
whether the student needed an out-of-district placement. The 
administration also at this time decentralized the IEP process 
so that IEP meetings were held at each school rather than at a 
central location. An Alternative Program Team (APT) was 
established in each school for initial referrals to special 
education. The team would meet to identify alternatives such 
as the Title 1 program, English As A Second Language program, 
a school improvement program, or remedial classes before 
placinq a student in a special education program. 

The district accomplished a whole-scale review of 
placements for all handicapped children and came up with 
significant modifications such as establishing hew classes for 
handicapped students on regular education campuses where none 
had previously existed. Each school was then responsible 
under its principal to create environments where handicapped 
and non-handicapped students could interact. These include 
music, art, assemblies, PE , and library time. Principals and 
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teachers were also responsible for scheduling classes to 
facilitate the inclusion of handicapped students into the 
mainstream environment. The Assistant Superintendent was 
charged with the responsibility to alter existing facilities 
as necessary and the LRE committee educated teachers ? nd 
principals regarding the need to redesign or modi f y equ ipment 
to enable use by handicapped students. 

Specialized classes for physically disabled students were 
set up on regular campuses K-12 and classes for seriously 
e ot ionally disturbed students were established at the 
elementary and middle school levels. An itinerant program was 
in place for students with visual difficulties. All materials 
were brailled or typed in large print at a central office and 
distributed to students who attended regular schools. 

The third factor pursued by the committee involved the 
assignment of personnel and allocation of materials. The 
special education department became responsible for pro- 
viding materials and/or equipment for handicapped students to 
use in regular classrooms. Instructional aides were provided 
to support students while in regular classrooms. Special 
education consultants provided assistance to regular education 
teachers to help them accommodate the needs of the special 
education students placed in the regular classroom. Whenever 
possible, teachers with dual cert i f ica t ion , that is, certifi- 
cation in special education and regular education* were used. 

The committee also recognized that a host of support 
services would be necessary to facilitate the transition for 
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some handicapped students into less restrictive environments. 
Building-based personnel* itinerant personnel, and consultants 
were used to provide related services to handicapped students. 

The fourth factor is staff development. After conducting 
a needs assessment, the LRE Committee established a task force 
with teachers and administrators for planning and implementing 
Special Education and LRE in-services. The task force 
provided in-service training sessions to teachers and 
administrators regarding the goal of LRE and strategies for 
fulfilling that goal in Riverside. One of the main points 
stressed at the in-service meetings was the distinction 
between least restrictive environment and mains treaming . The 
task force felt that it was extremely important to distinguish 
the two by viewing least restrictive environment as a much 
broader mandate within which mainstreaming was one element. 

The fifth factor is acceptance within the school. 
Another way to view this is the linkage between regular 
education and special education. Several strategies were 
adopted to foster this link. First the committee working with 
the Director of Personnel in the district engineered transfers 
among principals so that a principal of a spec ial school for 
handicapped students would take a job for se vera 1 years as a 
principal at a regular school and vice versa. A teacher 
exchange day was established where regular education teachers 
and special education teachers would exchange pos i t ions for a 
day. For students, similiar exchanges were undertaken at 
"Skills Day." Further, a system was established for regular 
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arid special education teachers to share instructional v 
materials; the Committee also arranged for special education 
teachers with the aide of deaf and hearing-impaired students 
to provide a course in sign language for regular education 
teachers and students. 

fri order to further foster acceptance of special 
education students on regular education campuses , several 
strategies were pursued. A buddy system was organized to 
provide academic and social activities for handicapped 
students with their non-handicapped peers when they are first 
relocated onto a regular campus. Special education students 
were represented on the student councils of middle schools and 
high schools. On the premise that "kids are the best PR" for 
handicapped students, some schools adopted a program whereby 
regular education students would serve as "cadets" or helpers 
in special education classes on their campus. 

Teachers of handicapped students often take the 
handicapped student into a regular class such as music or art 
to talk with the non -ha nd i capped students about the particular- 
handicap. For example* Carla, a student with cerebral palsy 
in a junior high school was taken into an art class on the 
first day with her special education teacher and the regular 
education students asked her questions about her handicap. 
Carla and her teacher told the students that she had been in 
an accident where she almost drowned and as a result had some 
brain damage and now has cerebral palsy. The students in the 
class asked questions such as "How long were you Under water?" 
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arid seemed to accept her better bribe they understood a little 
more about Her Handicapping cbridit ion . 

Another project adopted in the schools -, called Project 
Lead, was instituted to help regular education students 
experience handicapping conditions. Leaders such as student 
council representatives participate in activities such as 
walking around campus blindfolded or using a wheelchair so 
that they better understand the experience of a handicapped 
student. Finally, the district received a grant from the 
National Charity League to acquire "The Kids on the Block" 
puppet show which uses handicapped puppets as a way of showing 
non-hand i capped students how hand i capped students are just 
like them. The district obtained a $3, 000 - $4, 000 grant to 
tra in district personnel to use the puppet show. They plan to 
use it in every regular school in the d istr ic t in the comi ng 
year. 

All of these activities were designed to increase the 
acceptance of n on- hand i capped students on regular campuses . 
This was not always easy , however. In one case , one principal 
reports that a hand icapped ch i Id who first came to a regu lar 
campus was passing in the halls at the same time that the rest 
of the student body was . Because he had a mob i 1 i ty problem , 
he was inadvertently knocked down one day and he overhea rd a 
comment by a non- hand icapped student saying " I guess you were 
just in the wrong place at the wrong time." The hand icapped 
student felt very badly a bou t it and expressed reservations 
about being at a regular school but since then has worked but 
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such problems and is now able to get around better. 

One administrator noticed that the most difficult student 
to be mainstreamed was the seriously emotionally disturbed 
student because he or she had rib visible handicap; It was 
felt that students with more physical handicaps could be 
accepted more easily into a regular school but those with an 
emotional disturbance had more difficulty being accepted by 
non -ha nd i capped students . 

The sixth factor acted on by the committee was that of 
community acceptance. Committee members continue to share 
information about special education programs with the 
community. They have invited community business leaders to 
tour the special ' education programs in the district and they 
participated in a community arts festival for handicapped 
students . 

The final factor is parental acceptance . The district 
advisory committee made up of parents was used as a primary 
vehicle to educate parents on the desirability of serving 
handicapped students as close to their home school as 
possible. PTA meetings were also used for this purpose. 

EFF ECTS OF THE POLICY 

The Riverside Unified School District is recognized by 
the California SEA as an exemplary program in the area of ERE. 
Riverside staff were asked to preside at a state workshop to 
provide technical assistance to other districts within 
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California regarding the least restrictive environment 



The most visible effect of the new policies is that there 
are more special educa t ion classes on regular school campuses . 
There are many more children who previously attended brie of 
the two special education schools in the district who are now 
being served on a regular campus ; The enrollments in the two 
special schools have decreased considerably. I n the one 
school which serves younger handicapped students, the 
enrollment has dropped from 120 students to 66 students in 
three years. Fifty of the 66 students are pre-school , age 
3-5, most of whom will return to a regular school in first 
grade . The second special s c hoo 1 which is for older 
hand icapped students , age 10-21 , has decreased from a n 
enrollment of over a hundred to 88 students and is still 
declining. One official pro j ec ted that these two school s 
might be combined and further diminished in the near f u t u re . 
However , one of the problems with decreas ing the enrollment of 
these schools further is that officials believe the two 
schools would then become more restrictive because only the 
very severely handicapped -- primarily mul t iply handicapped 
child re n in wheelchairs -- would remain . Right now the fact 
that there are some children with less visible handicaps makes 
the schools less restrictive; 

For students, the effect of the LRE policies has been 
increased interaction with non- hand i capped students . For 
administrators , the pol icy has made program management easier. 



mandate . 
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Because of the policy statement adopted by the district, there 
is how a basts for placement decisions. The director of 
special education finds that other administrators and teachers 
more willingly agree to keep a handicapped student in his home 
school because of the written policy to that effect. 

District education officials feels that the cumulative 
effects of the multiple strategies they have adopted have been 
positive. They now recognize that only by attacking the issue 
of least restrictive environment on multiple fronts 
simulantanebusly have they been able to achieve changes in 
attitudes on the part of administrators, teachers, students 
and parents. 

CONTACT PERSON; 

Ms. Susan Toscanb 
Principal 
Sunshine School 
Riverside Unified School 

District 
9390 California Avenue 
Riverside, California 92503 

(714) 788-7300 
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List of Contact 



Persons for Si tei 
i n an Appendix 



Not Documented 



Connecticut Department of 

Education 
Private Facility Approval Policy 



Ms. Diribd Dastur 

Connect i cut Department of 

Education 
Bureau of Student Services 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06145 



Maryland Department of 
Education 



Mr. Richard Ste irike , pi rector 
Division of Special Education 
Maryland State Department of 
_ .Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore , Maryland 21201 



Florida Department of 
Education 



Dr. Wendy Cullar , Director- 
Bureau of Education for 

Except ionai Students 
S iaie Department of Educat ion 
319 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



Miami Unified School District 



Dr . Wy lamer le Mar .shall 
Exceptional Student Education 
Dade County Public Schools 
1410 N . E . Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33132 



Gwinnett County Public Schools 



Dr. Michael Weinrotn 
Assistant Director of Special 

Educat ion 
Gwin ne 1 1 County Sc hob 1 s 
9 50 McEl vaney Lane 
Lawrericeville Georg ia 302 4 5 



Santa Rarbara County 
Reverse Integration 



ram 



Dr. Audrey O f Ne ill 
Santa Rarbara County 
Superintendent of Schools 

Of f i cp 
4400 Cathedral Oaks Road 
Santa Barbara , California 
93111 
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Tacoma , Washington Dr. Henry Bertness 

Progressive Inclusion Assistant Superintendent 

Pupi 1 Personnel Services 
601 South 8th Street 
Tacoma, Washington 98401 



